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THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


Ee events of recent years call for 
an exploration and restatement of 
educational purposes and obligations, 
and make it evident that adjustment 
to contemporary conditions and op- 
portunities is imperative. If educa- 
tors are to make 


2. Every system of thought and 
practice in education is formulated 
with some reference to the ideas and 
interests dominant or widely cher- 
ished in society at the time of its 
formulation. 

3. Once created 


wide and real the 
reach of their the- 
ory and practice 
in answering this 
summons, they 
must step over the 
boundaries drawn 
by their profession 
and consider the 
unity of things. 
Yet they are at the 
same time com- 


Announcement 


ON pages 32 and 33 of this 
issue will be found the first of 
the ‘Education Digest Ratings 
of Instructional Materials.” - 
This new feature has been es- 
tablished in the interest of 
consumers of educational ma- 
terials and will appear regular- 
ly in the EpucaTION DIGEsT. 


and systematized, 
any program of ed- 
ucational thought 
and practice takes 
on professional 
and institutional 
stereotypes, and 
tends to outlast 
even profound 
changes in the so- 
ciety in which it 
assumed its origin- 
al shape. 


pelled, by the na- 
ture of their obligations, to hold fast 
to those values of education which 
endure amid the changes and exigen- 
cies of society. 

To what principles must we refer 
in discovering the task of education 
in American democracy? Five seem 
imperative. 

1. Public education is anchored in 
the history of American civilization 
and at any given moment operates 
within the accumulated heritage of 
that civilization. 


4. Any restatement of educational 
objectives and responsibilities which 
is rooted in reality takes into account 
the nature of professional obliga- 
tions and makes adjustments to cope 
with the major changes wrought in 
society since the last general reckon- 
ing in education. 

5. Any statement of educational 
objectives and responsibilities that is 
not merely theoretical involves a 
quest for the institutional forms and 
operating practices through which 
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education can best attain its ends. 

Educational philosophy was adap- 
ted to the spirit of the age.—Dis- 
tinguished founders of the Republic 
laid heavy emphasis on the utility 
of education in overcoming the dis- 
ruptive tendencies of particularism 
and preparing the people for the dis- 
charge of national obligations. The 
second period of American develop- 
ment was marked by an intense re- 
action against the cultural outlook of 
the founders, by emphasis on the 
sovereignty of the states, by laissez 
faire in Federal policy, by the march 
of equalitarian democracy, and by a 
passionate individualism. These as- 
pects of antithesis to the first stage 
were stamped on educational theory 
and practice. 

Yet the antithesis did not wholly 
prevail. By a strange fate the energies 
of individual enterprise thus trained 
in schools under state and local aus- 
pices, and released in action, rounded 
out the continent, laced all parts of 
the country together by systems of 
transportation, and bound its sections 
and industries into a national econ- 
omy. 

New interests and ideas demand 
educational readjustments—So it 
has come about that public educa- 
tion, as in 1789, is once more con- 
cerned with national economy and 
interests, despite its origins in state 
and local enterprise. Thus far the 
popular institutions of government 
founded in the eighteenth century, 
and widened into the democracy of 
Jackson and Lincoln, have survived. 
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But the few and simple functions of 
government prevailing in the early 
period have been supplemented by 
functions bewildering in variety. 
These functions now touch every 
branch of industry, agriculture, fi- 
nance, the management of natural 
resources, employment, morals, and 
security. 

It is evident that the movement of 
interests and ideas has created for 
educational philosophy and practice 
a social context which is funda- 
mentally different in many respects 
from the setting in which the foun- 
ders of the public schools worked. 
American society is no longer a fairly 
simple order of agriculture and 
manufacturing, in which prudence, 
talents, industry, and thrift are auto- 
matically assured places and achieve- 
ments. It is instead a highly compli- 
cated association controlled by a 
close mechanism of working rules, 
public and private, which must be 
effectively observed to assure any- 
thing like an adequate functioning 
of either economy or government. 
The opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of the individual in this society 
are correspondingly complex. Coping 
with them calls for specialized 
knowledge, and for a strong spirit 
of good-will. In such a society, edu- 
cation has creative as well as con- 
servative functions and obligations 
of the highest order. 

The nature of education and its 
obligations.—Stress must be laid on 
the intrinsic and enduring features 
of education. Otherwise they may be 
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neglected amid the. pressures of im- 
mediate demands on the schools; and 
encouragement may be given to the 
menacing conception that education 
is nothing in itself, is a mere servant 
of triumphant power. 

Above all, education has obliga- 
tions to truth in itself and for its 
own sake—obligations to seek it, 
defend it, and make humane use of 
it. Concerned with truth and the 
great powers of mind and heart, edu- 
cation is bound to assert the liberty 
in which they may flourish, to quick- 
en minds, to encourage searching and 
inventiveness, to employ tolerance 
and the judicial spirit, to inculcate 
habits of gentleness and justice. 

The task of teachers is not limited 
to preserving and passing on a heri- 
tage of knowledge and treasured 
experience; they must take account of 
advancing knowledge, add to it what 
they can, sift and create as well as 
accumulate. The primary business of 
education is to guard, cherish, ad- 
vance, and make available in the life 
of coming generations the funded 
and growing wisdom, knowledge, 
and aspirations of the race. This in- 
volves the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, the liberation of minds, the 
development of skills, the promotion 
of free inquiries, the encouragement 
of the creative and inventive spirit, 
and the establishment of wholesome 
attitudes toward order and change— 
all useful in the good life for each 
person, in the practical arts, and in 
the maintenance and improvement of 
American society. 


THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


While knowledge may be classi- 
fied for convenience into subjects 
treating of the practical arts, the 
working rules of society, literature, 
and the fine arts, as if they were a 
scheme of values to be arranged in 
a hierarchy, the classification and 
hierarchy are false to reality. All 
these values are necessary to civili- 
zation, and each is essential to the 
existence and development of the 
others. 

The dissemination of knowledge 
is not the whole business of educa- 
tion. The nature of the knowledge 
to be disseminated is qualified by the 
condition, “useful inthe good life and 
in the maintenance and improvement 
of American society.” Knowledge 
alone does not present impera- 
tives of conduct; nor kindle aspira- 
tion for the good life; nor necessarily 
exemplify it. Ethics is, therefore, not 
a side issue with education, but is a 
central concern that gives direction 
to the spread of knowledge. The 
seiection of knowledge to be dissem- 
inated and emphasis placed on 
courses of study are ethical choices, 
not categorical commands arising 
solely out of knowledge or studies 
hitherto pursued. 

The functions of the schools are 
not fully described by a summary of 
programs, curricula, and methods. 
The schools deal with the enduring 
stresses of human life, as well as 
with enduring values, through the 
living contacts of teachers and the 
taught, of pupil and pupil. In the 
schoolroom is woven during the 
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formative years of youth a texture of 
knowledge, habit, aspiration, and 
mutual respect which aids in holding 
society together, counteracts the 
divisive forces of personal, political, 
and economic rivalry, and helps sus- 
tain humanity amid all the forms of 
untried being through which it must 
pass. 

Beyond the fiduciary trust vested 
in it education has other obligations, 
called for convenience extrinsic. It is 
committed to the maintenance and 
improvement of American society as 
now constituted and unfolding, and 
by declaration, profession, and or- 
ganization that society is democratic. 
In any realistic definition of educa- 
tion for the United States, therefore, 
must appear the whole philosophy 
and practice of democracy. Educa- 
tion cherishes and inculcates its moral 
values, disseminates knowledge nec- 
essary to its functioning, spreads in- 
formation relevant to its institutions 
and economy, keeps alive the creative 
and sustaining spirit without which 
the letter is dead. 

It seems in harmony with the 
record to say that from approximate- 
ly 1870 to 1920 education took for 
granted the future of democratic 
society and, perhaps to a less extent, 
the eternal validity of the theory that 
both individual prosperity and social 
security were to be automatically 
assured by the free application of 
talents to personal ends. Now the 
future of democratic society is chal- 
lenged. Once more, as in the early 
days of the Republic, the terms, con- 
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ditions, and methods appropriate to 
the maintenance of democracy swing 
into the center of educational inter- 
est. 

Not only is the automatic theory 
of democracy challenged by events. 
The very economy in which it was 
once applied with assurance has been 
altered. From this situation emerge 
stubborn facts with which educa- 
tional theory and practice must cope. 
School graduates, the majority of 
whom will be employees of corpora- 
tions, will require knowledge of their 
associative obligations and the power 
to prevent their activities as managers 
or workers from degenerating into 
antisocial interests. And as the gov- 
ernment is drawn into the relations 
and activities of associations, educa- 
tion is invited to do its part in pre- 
paring youth for a dual role—co- 
operation in obedience to law and 
cooperation in determining the forms 
and ends of law. 

Upon education is also laid an 
obligation to see that the youth of the 
land possess the cultural values which 
sustain society, hold the conflicts of 
politics and economy within bounds, 
and enrich life itself. Finally, educa- 
tion now confronts new functions 
in connection with unemployed 
youth and new responsibilities for 
the education of adults with either 
forced or voluntary leisure at their 
command. 

By the conception herewith pre- 
sented education is distinguished 
from propaganda. Propaganda may 
be characterized as influencing hu- 
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man conduct by the manipulation of 
mistepresentations, or at least partial 
representations, for the advantage of 
special interests and with a view to 
commanding unquestioning obedi- 
ence. The spirit of education differs 
from this. The propagandist’s tem- 
per is dogmatic, not inquiring or 
reasoning. If education could per- 
chance endorse any of his designs, it 
could not proceed in his spirit or 
follow his methods without violating 
its trust. 

Conditions requisite for the dis- 
charge of educational obligations. — 
Education stands apart from the 
other public services, such as public 
works and public safety, and is dis- 
tinguished by obligations of its own. 
School and college authorities are 
compelled by the obligations of their 
trust to safeguard the fundamental 
nature of the educational function, 
and to point out with unceasing reit- 
eration its primary and basic char- 
acter, its intellectual and moral con- 
tributions to the maintenance of the 
society on which all services depend 
for their existence and support. The 
sober judgment of the American 
people has recognized this, for the 
administration of the schools was 
early committed to boards and they 
were assigned a high degree of in- 
dependence. 

Why does public policy assign a 
high degree of independence to edu- 
cation? With respect to technical and 
scientific subjects of instruction in 
the schools education is in fact inde- 
pendent of political turnovers at the 


polls. Even in the humanities there 
are immense bodies of authentic and 
exact knowledge which competence 
and loyalty to truth must take into 
reckoning. Into cultural subjects, 
such as history and economics, new 
ideas, or ideas foreign to the accepted 
thought and practice of the com- 
munity, inevitably come, unless the 
subjects are deliberately distorted. 
To state and describe such ideas with 
exactness and balance requires ex- 
pertness of a high order and a sci- 
entific spirit foreign to the passion- 
ate disputes of partisan debate. 
There are wider and more secure 
reasons for a high degree of educa- 
tional autonomy than these. They 
lie in the processes of democratic 
government itself. Pupils must be 
taught to look all around modern 
problems, to examine the points of 
view from which discussion proceeds, 
to acquire exact knowledge, to learn 
the assumptions on which decisions 
depend, and to develop that even 
temper so necessary to the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions. 
Owing to the nature of popular 
usage, there is danger that the term 
democratic society be taken too nar- 
rowly, in a mere political sense. So- 
ciety is more than politics. It em- 
braces all culture. And democracy 
implies the widest possible diffusion 
of culture and all the means essen- 
tial to the good life. This being the 
concern of education, the very nature 
of such obligations and undertak- 
ings accord to education in the 
United States a special position 
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among the administrative services of 
the government. 

Yet the loyalty and competence of 
teachers are attacked by special legis- 
lation imposing oaths on them and 
forbidding them to “teach” certain 
topics. In nearly every case the oath 
law is the outcome of pressure by 
organized minorities, aided and 
abetted by the propaganda of sensa- 
tional newspapers. They are often 
zealously engaged in imposing their 
views of social policy on teachers, if 
apparently interested in sustaining 
the integrity of education. 

Thus, disturbing events bring forci- 
bly to the foreground the necessity 
for measures of law designed to 
assure education that form of auton- 
omy in which it can best discharge 
its particular functions. Legal rules, 
however, are not enough. Educators 
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cannot expect to enjoy liberty with- 
out deserving it. They are them- 
selves under obligation to weigh 
their case with values beyond debate, 
to be on guard against their own 
special interests and motives. 

Many obstacles lie in the way of 
realizing the ideals and discharging 
the admitted obligations of educa- 
tion. The answer is not to lower the 
objectives established. The degree to 
which administrators and teachers 
now fall below the highest standards 
set for them measures the urgency of 
the command that they enrich their 
own intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources, subject themselves to a more 
exacting discipline, and more abun- 
dantly deserve the public support 
through which education can attain 
its ideals and discharge its obliga- 
tions. 


Reported from the Unique Function of Education 

in American Democracy. Washington: the Educa- 

tional Policies Commission of the N.E.A. and the 
Department of Superintendence, 1937. 


wl SCHOOLHOUSE built largely of glass is under con- 
struction at Elkader, Iowa. Hollow glass blocks are being used 
for exterior walls in classrooms and walls separating corridors 
and classrooms. No window shades are required as the light 
is diffused as it comes through the glass. Artificial lighting 
in the corridors will be unnecessary except under extreme con- 
ditions. Classrooms will have no windows and ventilation 


will be provided by air-conditioning equipment. 
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GETTING TRUTH FROM YOUR NEWSPAPER 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
In the English Journal 


HAlow can one read a newspaper 


so as to allow for its biases and dis- 
tortions? 

The first step is to make a thor- 
ough study of the paper. Who owns 
it? In what other business are the 
owners or directors engaged? Who 
advertises in the newspaper? What 
editorial policy would the advertisers 
like to see in regard to taxes, tariffs, 
labor, war, relief? 

What groups in the community is 
the paper eager to attract? How does 
it go about doing this? Does it have 
a separate financial page for busi- 
ness men? Does it seek to build a 
large miscellaneous circulation by 
headlines dealing mostly with crime 
and sex? What groups are seldom 
represented in the paper except by 
unfavorable items? Why? 

What are the principle items in 
the newspaper’s editorial policy? 
What groups in the community 
would be benefited, or injured, by 
the success of each item? Why does 
the paper advocate the policies listed? 

In what way does editorial policy 
find expression in the news columns? 
Are certain items given too great 
prominence? Are other items buried? 
Are the headlines accurate? 

The answers to such questions as 
the foregoing are needed for under- 
standing and evaluating news and 
editorial policies. The intelligent 
reader will correct for inevitable dis- 
tortion. 


There are also specific tricks on 
news reading which can be called 
into play. 

For instance, news of labor dis- 
putes and economic events is often 
reported more accurately on the fi- 
nancial pages than on the front page. 
If the two are contradictory, it is 
usually safe to assume that the finan- 
cial page is accurate. The prestige 
of the paper will suffer if it reports 
inaccurately news intended to influ- 
ence business transactions. Yet the 
same men who demand strict stand- 
ards in the financial page items on 
which they will depend in their 
dealings may approve a policy of 
coloring front-page news to prevent 
the public from becoming panicky 
in time of economic distress. 

In reading foreign dispatches it is 
essential to note the point of origin. 
Even though a censorship may be 
operative, a report from the place of 
an incident will be more accurate 
than one sent from another country. 
The latter is often merely an accu- 
mulation of rumors that have crossed 
the border. Astute propagandists, 
through a well-planned whispering 
campaign, are able to secure world- 
wide dissemination of atrocity sto- 
ries. In recent years articles bearing 
a London date line and pertaining to 
Ethiopia and Spain have often been 
wildly inaccurate. If the paper prints 
the names of its foreign correspon- 
dents, follow them closely for a time 
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to learn their biases; check their 
accounts against those in the weekly 
magazines. The reports credited to 
H. R. Knickerbocker—to cite one 
example—of late have suffered from 
a marked pro-Fascist leaning. 

Almost without exception, our 
press has a habit of overstressing the 
early stages of an important series of 
events, only to bury the later devel- 
opments in the inside pages. Often 
in congressional investigations smart 
publicity men see to it that the start 
of the investigation is marked by 
trivial, but dramatic, happenings. 
Thus the really important incidents 
wait until the investigation has been 
relegated to the back pages. Only 
the reader who passes page 3 learns 
the most relevant details. 

But, it will be objected, reading 
the entire paper takes too much time. 
True enough, but one of the tricks 
of newspaper reading is to resist the 
lure of headlines and to spend time 
only on stories of real importance. 
In judging the importance of an 
article it is well to ignore the head- 
line and read the first paragraph, 
which is usually a fairly good sum- 
mary of what is to follow. Less than 
one-half the front page of the aver- 
age newspaper is worth reading; the 
rest appeals to special groups. Faked 
news also consumes an astonishing 
amount of space. In a development 
such as the Simpson affair, days may 
pass without any significant happen- 
ing. During such a period of dor- 
mancy the newspapers fear to allow 
the story to disappear from the front 
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page. Hence skilful reporters will 
write exciting articles based on ru- 
mors, surmises, and pure imaginings. 
Tremendous amounts of time can be 
saved by the reader who recognizes 
the symptoms of this type of report- 
ing. The time can be well utilized in 
cultivating the inside pages. 

Further, not all news events “just 
happen.” Often a press agent is 
pulling strings. Real reading sport 
can be had from speculation as to 
how a given happening was made to 
occur, how it became public, and 
why it was made public. 

For example, a great hullabaloo is 
raised at the anniversary of a great in- 
vention. Some time later the inven- 
tor’s name is appropriated by a trade 
association whose old name has be- 
come besmirched. In a case like this, 
does two plus two equal four? 

Or, from unofficial sources comes 
a tale that a certain nation contem- 
plates repudiating a treaty which has 
bound it for years. The report was 
probably put in circulation by the 
foreign office, seeking to learn the 
world reaction to an item in its 
strategy. 

A spectacular series of military 
maneuvers receives considerable press 
attention, and the articles reveal that 
reporters are receiving great aid from 
the generals or admirals, as the case 
may be. Any newspaper man will 
tell you that shortly it will be an- 
nounced that our defenses are inade- 
quate and that we need larger appro- 
ptiations for the army, navy, or aif 
force. 
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GETTING TRUTH FROM YOUR NEWSPAPER 


An obscure professor at a large 
university makes the front page by 
announcing that everyone who whis- 
tles is a moron. As reporters are 
rarely assigned to interview obscure 
professors on such matters unless in- 
vited to do so, it is fair to assume 
that the university publicity office is 
seeking to keep the university's name 
before the public. Even more likely, 
the release was planned by the pub- 
lisher of the professor’s forthcoming 
book. 

A midget steals headlines from a 
serious investigation by sitting on the 
lap of a dignified multimillionaire. 
Who thought of that stunt? Why? If 
it had not happened is there some- 
thing unfavorable to the tycoon that 
the public would remember? 

Speculation? Of course; but it is 
amazing how high an average of 
direct hits even the novice can make 
once he gets into the sport of the 
game and is aware that human beings 
are busy creating the events behind 
the news. 

What has all this to do with teach- 
ers? It is commonplace to observe 


that democracy depends on the intel- 
ligence and understanding of an alert 
population. But it is seldom realized 
that American adults need to be 
equipped with an ability to interpret 
critically the forces which play upon 
them, or seek to do so. Perhaps one 
of the objectives of our secondary 
education should be the sophistica- 
tion of our newspaper-reading citi- 
zenry. 

Newspapers are among the im- 
portant influences for nonschool edu- 
cation of adults and young people, 
and as such should receive constant 
critical evaluation and correction 
from their readers. But before Amer- 
ican citizens in large proportions can 
furnish this evaluation and correc- 
tion they must count on the schools 
to help them acquire the information 
and skills needed. Is the bulk of the 
teaching profession prepared to sup- 
ply this need? Hardly. Too many of 
us are hopelessly gullible. We must 
become adepts in the sport of ex- 
tracting meaning from today’s jour-' 
nalism and the invisible columns 
which support it. 


western University. Reported from the English 
Journal, XXVI (May, 1937), 363-68. 


| William W. Wattenberg is on the staff of North- 


EHIGH University has inaugurated a course in directed 
outside reading which will be conducted on a noncredit, no- 
examination basis. Students will continue the course over a 
four-period under the direction of faculty advisers. A pre- 
liminary general information test aids the faculty members in 


advising the students. 
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SUCCESS HABITS 


RAYMOND FISHER 


In the Nation’s Schools 


Jen child who goes to school only 
to meet failure day after day would 
far better remain illiterate, if by do- 
ing so he could escape those convic- 
tions of inferiority which the schools 
know so well how to instill. One 
marvels that, in almost every school- 
room, tasks are set with the fore- 
knowledge that many who try will 
fail. Why should any child be asked 
to accomplish something he is not 
capable of doing and then be pen- 
alized for his failure? 

“If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,” originated in the belief 
that strength is built on a long series 
of failures climaxed by one glorious 
success. But the child’s first effort 
may be his best, and a series of fail- 
ures is more likely to kill his ability 
to imagine any ultimate success than 
to strengthen his purpose. 

Any teacher skeptical of this prin- 
ciple might try an experiment that 
will demonstrate the relative merits 
of success and failure in stimulating 
further efforts. Since improvement in 
spelling is easily measured, that will 
serve for illustration, though the 
principle holds for almost any enter- 
prise. 

Select two children from your class 
who are equally poor at spelling. 
Usually two have developed to the 
point at which they expect to miss 
six words out of ten in a new assign- 
ment by the time they are in the fifth 
or sixth grade. The experiment 
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shows quicker results with younger 
children, but even in the seventh 
grade it is not too late for changing 
the child’s attitude toward a subject 
at which he has failed for six years. 
Keep these two poor spellers in op- 
posite corners of the room so that 
they may not be influenced by each 
other. One may be called S for suc- 
cess; the other F for failure. 

With F, follow the usual proced- 
ure: point out his inadequacy, ex- 
plain how disgraceful it is to miss 
more than half the assignment every 
day, and that if he does so poorly 
again you will keep him after school. 
When he repeats his shabby perform- 
ance, keep him after school and 
have him copy the misspelled words 
10 times, or 50 times, if that will 
instill in him a hatred for everything 
connected with the subject. You soon 
weary of keeping him in, but you 
can make up for it by other punish- 
ments which may take the form of 
ridicule or sarcasm, so devastating 
to the sensitive child. Take care to 
check the progress made by F. 

With the child S, your method 
will be different. Show him that you 
are delighted that he has spelled 
four words of the ten correctly; ask 
him to make a neat copy of those 
four words in a notebook. Express 
pleasure in his success. Let him feel 
that it is a great satisfaction to have 
four perfect words for a beginning. 
The following day, instead of assign- 
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ing him the usual task, ask him to 
master only four words, explaining 
that you know he can do that much. 
Build in him the expectancy of spell- 
ing all the words of the assignment 
and make clear that you are inter- 
ested only in the words that he can 
finish successfully. 

The second day his grade will 
probably be 100 percent, perhaps the 
only perfect score in spelling he has 
made for years. Express again your 
pride in his achievement and suggest 
that he take his paper home. Day 
after day his assignment will be four 
words, usually with a perfect score. 

Since others in the class will also 
have individual assignments, he need 
not know that his achievement is 
not really equal to theirs. If you think 
that he may know this, explain that 
some people work faster and others 
are slower but more careful. He is 
one of the careful ones. 

When he has the habit of spelling 
four words correctly every day, add 
one or two until you know how much 
he is really capable of doing. It is 
essential, however, that he never 
fail. You may find to your surprise, 
before the year is out, that he has 
become a fair or even an excellent 
speller. Or you may prove that he 
is really incapable of mastering the 
same number of words that the 
other children learn with slight 
effort. 


The important thing is not the 
number of words but the habit of 
success, for this will give him the 
proper motivation and the positive 
attitudes more essential to his well- 
being than the ability to spell. The 
chances are, however, that his im- 
provement in the task itself will be 
marked. 

In the meantime, keep an eye on 
the unfortunate little person, F. At 
the end of the year, check on the 
differences between the two. The ex- 
periment may seem a trifle cruel to 
F; but when one considers that mil- 
lions of children in our schools are 
being treated as though they were 
delinquents because they are unable 
to perform in an average manner, 
one may forgive the suggestion that 
another little victim proves again 
what everyone knows—Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and if at first one 
does succeed, he will try again. 

It is a pity that so much energy 
needs to go into rebuilding traits 
that might have been preserved in 
the first place. Give a child no rea- 
son for lying and he will establish 
the habit of truthfulness; assign him 
tasks at which he will succeed and 
he will not resort to cheating. Allow 
him to keep his belief in himself, 
and he will not develop boastfulness 
and conceit. The process of rebuild- 
ing is expensive and not always en- 
tirely successful. 


of Education, Oberlin College. Reported from The 


| Raymond Fisher is Acting Head of the Department | 


Nation’s Schools, XIX (/May, 1937), 25-6. 
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THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Otis W. CALDWELL 


In Science Education 


= vocabulary used in science 
education will again become more 
complex, but also more useful. Two 
or three decades ago teachers, text 
books, and magazines used vocabu- 
laries parts of which were foreign to 
students. Texts were written in 
technical language by those who 
were primarily subject specialists. 
Then came the excellent vocabulary 
studies, presenting clear evidence 
that many pupils could not hope to 
understand the ideas expressed in 
their school work since the words 
used were unknown to them. The 
rush toward simple vocabularies fol- 
lowed, and is still upon us. 

No complaint is made against this 
change, provided we do not long 
remain in this changed condition. 
We have already begun to rise from 
this submergence to the level of 
average or less than average lin- 
guistic possession. I believe we shall 
continue to rise, and predict that 
when another decade has passed the 
science vocabulary in common usage 
will be far richer than that which is 
now regarded as desirable. 

The best students and teachers de- 
sire and need vocabularies which 
shall grow as rapidly as their new 
thoughts and experiences. New ideas 
call for new terms, the alternative 
being devious and wordy phrases 
made up of several common words. 

A plan for coherent and cumula- 
tive science instruction will be in 
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general use. Twenty years ago the 
sciences in use were highly special- 
ized and uncooperative. Many special 
sciences were seeking places in the 
school program, and there was severe 
competition among their advocates. 
Some are still chiefly concerned about 
the welfare of their special subjects, 
not about science as a means of edu- 
cation. Most of us, however, have 
discarded the vested-interest attitude 
of special sciences of that earlier 
period. What now seems to be ahead 
of us? 

1. Elementary school science: In 
the elementary schoolstheunplanned 
study of nature has largely given 
way to definite planning. In the best 
school systems there are now definite 
courses in elementary science. 

2. Junior high school science: 
Here foundational general courses 
have begun to gain recognition. 
These have been developed in part 
by experimental methods, but the 
desirable element of tested trial has 
not been sufficiently used. More care- 
ful, less subjective, and better tested 
experiments will probably produce 
important subject-matter and teach- 
ing changes in junior high school 
science. As elementary science takes 
more definite form, and as its proved 
results become more tangible, junior 
high school science will take more 
account of it as part of its own body 
of practices. 

Within the junior high school, 
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coherent and cumulative instruction 
has been realized more fully than 
elsewhere. A common body of sub- 
ject materials is now widely recog- 
nized in use, and it is not likely that 
extensive or rapid divergence from 
it will take place. However, junior 
high school teaching is likely to un- 
dergo many changes. 

3. Senior high school and junior 
college science: A more daring 
prophecy than I am willing to make 
might portend a complete upset of 
special science courses in this field. 
At a dozen or more places experi- 
ments are being conducted on this 
plan. For example, in Los Angeles, 
the eleventh and twelfth years’ work 
in physics and chemistry is organ- 
ized under the following unit topics: 
water purification, petroleum indus- 
try, electroplating and electroform- 
ing, chemical sources of electricity, 
modern methods of communication, 
conquering the air, artificial refriger- 
ation, the evolution of lubrication, 
the mystery of a magnet, the evolu- 
tion of textiles, lighting the world, 
paints, photography, and the rubber 
industry. 

Measured evidence as to results is 
not yet available, and the discussion 
is still mainly in the realm of hy- 
pothesis and personal opinion. Unit 
foundational courses have been re- 
garded as the foundation for more 
specialized and intensive later courses. 
Such specialized studies are now in 
use, and most convincing evidence 
will be needed to effect their dis- 
placement. That special sciences re- 


quire much adjustment to modern 
needs all will agree. This field has 
had less real thinking and experi- 
mentation applied to it than have 
science courses at the junior high 
school level. 

Important changes in the training 
of science teachers are needed and 
probably will be made. Too often we 
see the sad spectacle of untrained, 
fumbling teachers depending on 
highly detailed textbooks and tests 
to accomplish what they cannot ac- 
complish alone. Textbooks and tests 
were forced to be what they now are. 
As teaching efficiency improves, they 
will become more fundamental and 
more comprehensive. At present they 
must guide and provide for teachers 
who would be helpiess without these 
crutches for those who cannot walk 
alone. The best textbooks have un- 
doubtedly made large contributions 
to improvement of science teaching. 
It is no accident, however, that sci- 
ence teachers of superior scholarship 
are the ones who can find no text- 
book entirely suitable for their 
classes. 

The last two decades have over- 
emphasized the taking of classes in 
education. Science teachers have 
even taken advanced degrees without 
any considerable knowledge of sci- 
ence. 

The question of attitudes appears 
last, not because of relative unim- 
portance but partly because of less 
certain knowledge about it. What- 
ever the definitions of attitudes may 
be, science is concerned with the 
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qualities that call for reasonableness 
as compared with the opposite. That 
is, valid reasons for actions and con- 
clusions are asked by those who 


will largely enhance the teaching of 
desirable attitudes. Scientists know 
that changes are usually slow in those 
attitudes which control belief and 


conduct. Any plus change in desir- 
able attitudes will indicate progress, 
but society ten years from now will 
not be a wholly factually-guided so- 
ciety even though science teachers 
will have made substantial progress 
in teaching desirable attitudes. 


possess the attitudes we seek. This 
would seem to be at the foundation 
of making science a way of living, 
instead of being merely organized 
and proved knowledge. | 

It would be a rash enthusiast who 
would claim that the next ten years 


Otis W. Caldwell is General Secretary of the 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 

ence. Reported from Science Education, XXI (April, 
1937), 61-64. 


Curent Cuotations 


Harry L. Hopkins: Federal Works Progress Administrator: 
“Two things have got to be done in education. In the first place, 
we've got to stop this whole business of letting youths leave school 
simply because their fathers are poor. I’m not saying that we 
shouldn’t let them go out just because their fathers don’t clip cou- 
ain But I wouldn’t have the colleges cluttered up with the rankest 

ind of people, who are there only because their fathers have money. 
You've got to gear up the whole educational system so that everyone 
can get an education regardless of wealth. And how are you going 
to do it? You've got to pay for it. 

‘A second task is the necessity of caring for the 1,500,000 boys 
and girls who are lost some place between industry and the school. 
We'll have to get some of these people back into college. As for the 
others, we'll eeepc have to develop some new type of educa- 
tion, part work and part school.” 


CLARENCE DARROW, eminent lawyer: “I never studied geometry 
or history, or much Greek, and studied scarcely any Latin, and not 
much arithmetic; and I never did anything with grammar, except 
to study it—in fact, I always thought that this was the only purpose 
for which grammar was invented.” 
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EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


In the Improvement of Education, 15th Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence 


“dl DUCATORS who are baffled 
and discouraged by education’s in- 
adequacy to meet the unique respon- 
sibilities imposed upon it today may 
secure a certain amount of inspira- 
tion and assurance by recalling the 
role played by educators in the social 
change of the past. Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle exerted a large influ- 
ence upon the development of 
Athenian democracy. The rise of the 
medieval universities led in the 
great intellectual awakening of the 
thirteenth century. Locke was the 
father of English liberalism, and his 
educational followers laid the intel- 
Jectual groundwork of the French 
Revolution. Helvetius believed in 
education as the main instrument of 
social reform. Rousseau preached 
a revolution in education as well as 
in politics. 

In the United States, the American 
Revolution was brought to fruition 
by men who were disciples of Locke 
and the French philosophers. When 
Prussia was regenerated by Baron 
von Stein and his associates they 
leaned heavily upon a “brain trust”’ 
drawn from leading educators. The 
nationalistic and liberal trends that 
led to the Revolutions of 1848 were 
largely inspired by university pro- 
fessors. 

Educators have exerted and will 
continue to exert influence in far- 
reaching social experiments. Political 
leaders know that there is little pros- 


pect of permanent success unless 
proper public attitudes are created 
and maintained. Hence dictators lay 
unprecedented stress upon educa- 
tion. Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Russia are examples of how the men- 
tality of nations may be radically 
altered. If these social and political 
experiments endure it will be due in 
no small degree to the success of 
their educational plans. 

The educational approach to social 
transition, conceived as a process of 
effecting change through rational and 
democratic methods, has decided ad- 
vantages over both practical politics 
and revolutionary violence. If social 
change is inevitable, and it most 
certainly is today, educational partici- 
pation in the process should appeal 
to all. Educators are, at least in 
theory, the best informed members 
of the body politic. They are suppos- 
edly well-informed as to the past 
experience of the race, existing 
knowledge and methods, and the 
possibility of applying these to 
achieve desired social changes. While 
educators cannot safely get out of 
touch with public opinion, they are 
much less dependent on its whims 
than politicians. And while demo- 
cratic methods need not be sacrificed 
in any essential fashion, civilization 
has now reached the point where our 
choice is between government with 
the advice of competent specialists 
or the fatal dominion of ignorance. 
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Moreover, the type of change 
which the democratic method of edu- 
cation would propose is gradual and 
experimental. It is less likely than 
any other to involve shock and vio- 
lence. It can escape the dangers 
which are inevitable in the haste and 
crudity of the revolutionary technic. 

Finally, social change through a 
democratic process of education 
stands out in contrast with any other 
method in its concern for the com- 
mon good. It offers the only possi- 
bility of orderly and rational social 
change in the interest of humanity. 
Education can make an unusually 
cogent appeal to the self-interest of 
the really thoughtful members of 
society. 

The existence of definite economic 
and social groups in the United States 
and the competition between them 
are apparent to any candid observer. 
The dominant forces now in control 
of finance and business have shown 
little disposition to welcome even 
moderate and rationally conducted 
social change. This group exerts a 
tremendous economic influence and 
also controls existing public opin- 
ion to a marked degree. 

Educators will probably face a 
desperate struggle if they run counter 
to the prejudices and interests of big 
business and finance. But if educa- 
tion is unwilling to assert a digni- 
fied independence of vested economic 
interests, it might as well surrender 
without a struggle. It cannot even 
pretend to social leadership. 

Nor is there much likelihood of 
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active support for a new and im- 
proved educational program from 
the so-called white collar groups. 
Through the operation of the psy- 
chological mechanism of identifica- 
tion, these groups associate them- 
selves psychologically, materially, 
and politically with their economic 
masters, the employing class. Indeed, 
they are frequently more fanatically 
devoted to the status quo than their 
employers. 

With respect to the farmers, the 
situation is somewhat more prom- 
ising. In good times the farming 
population tends to be conservative. 
But there is no assurance of any re- 
vived agricultural prosperity of per- 
manence. The farmers’ self-interest, 
once this is made clear to them, will 
dictate their alliance with an educa- 
tional program designed to improve 
the status of the mass of American 
citizens. 

It is the lower economic groups 
who have the greatest stake in the 
construction of a new era in human 
society. They have suffered most 
severely from the ravages of finance 
capitalism. This, of course, does not 
imply the wisdom of an overt alli- 
ance between education and labor. 
Education must remain independent 
of all social groups so that it may 
fully cooperate with policies set 
forth by any of them which embody 
an attitude favorable to rational so- 
cial progress. 

It is pretty generally admitted by 
thoughtful educators that the educa- 
tional forces of the country cannot 
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effectively protect and advance free 
education unless they are able to pre- 
sent an organized and united front 
against the opposition of the vested 
interests. There are few persons more 
helpless than the isolated teacher. 
Standing alone, the teacher is fair 
game for sniping and persecution. 
Obviously, then, the first step in 
strengthening the teaching profes- 
sion must be its nationwide organ- 
ization. 

But there are dangers as well as 
advantages in teacher organization. 
The fundamental purpose of organiz- 
ing teachers is to promote social 
effectiveness on a large scale. But 
selfish bureaucracy all too often re- 
places social vision and public spirit- 
edness. Organized teachers must 
repudiate such antisocial and con- 
servative practices as are now found 
all too frequently in current Ameri- 
can labor organizations. It is not only 
a matter of organizing the teachers; 
it is also the problem of improving 
the social outlook far beyond that 
which is held today by any promi- 
nent professional or labor organiza- 
tion. Organization needs to be edu- 
cated no less than teachers need to be 
organized. 

The educational process in the 
United States must be conceived as 
fundamentally democratic in scope 
and type. Legal responsibility for its 


adequacy rests primarily with the 
people of the respective states. The 
schools will operate no more effi- 
ciently than their need is understood 
by the people. 

The primary attack, therefore, lies 
in the field of adult education. Who 
is responsible for this education? The 
educational profession must perforce 
accept it. The work of the teacher as 
an agent of the state within the class- 
room must be definitely differentiated 
from his work and responsibility in 
his professional relationships. If a 
profession means anything, it must 
include moral responsibility for edu- 
cating the adult population. And to 
do this effectively the educational 
profession must present a united 
front through adequate professional 
organization. Because of the judicial 
character of our institutional efforts, 
the teaching profession should carry 
into its professional organization the 
same judicial attitude that is so nec- 
essary in the classroom. The teachers 
have a specific responsibility to all 
groups and classes. The method of 
democratic leadership should be edu- 
cational—an extension of the class- 
room technic. Our progress will be 
determined by the degree to which 
we recognize the need for coopera- 
tion and the harmonizing of diverse 
views and interests, not through 
strife or conflict. 


Reported from the Improvement of Education, 

Chapter IX. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department 

of Superintendence. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1937. 
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CRITERIA FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


JOHN STUART ALLEN 
In the Junior College Journal 


ar writer has recently completed 
a study at New York University the 
purpose of which was to set up and 
validate criteria for the establishment 
. of publicly supported junior colleges. 
The final validated set of criteria 
should be considered as flexible stand- 
ards that are generally necessary or 
important for the success of a public 
junior college. They are listed be- 
low in the order of their necessity 
or importance as indicated by an 
“expert jury’ composed of authors 
of previous studies of criteria and of 
junior college leaders: 

Community ability to support a 
public junior college, indicated by: 
(1) Taxable wealth. The amount 
necessary is computed on the basis 
of predicted enrolment, annual cost 
per student of $350,* and a limit of 
approximately two mills on addi- 
tional tax rate for the junior college. 
Relative assessment ratios must also 
be considered. It is assumed that the 
local share of the costs will average 
about 50 percent of the total. (2) 
Standards of lower schools as indi- 
cated by teachers’ salaries and quali- 
fications. (3) Bonded debt not more 
than 5 percent of assessed valuations. 
Lower than the median for com- 
munities of similar size and wealth 
in the state. Lower per capita than 
for other cities that have same tax- 
able wealth per capita. 


* See discussion on page 19 of this 
issue—The Editor. 
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Community need for a public jun- 
ior college, indicated by: (1) In 
general a junior college should be 
established only where there is no 
other institution of collegiate grade 
that can be made to serve the exist- 
ing educational needs of the com- 
munity. (2) An average of 250 high 
school graduates per year. (3) Forty 
percent of recent high school grad- 
uates now attending college. (4) A 
survey of the intentions of high 
school seniors and juniors with re- 
spect to education beyond high 
school. (5) An enrolment of at least 
1,100 students in the four-year high 
schools of the community. (6) A 
survey of the intentions of parents 
of high school seniors and juniors 
for their children’s education be- 
yond high school. (7) Average daily 
attendance of 1,000 or more in the 
high schools of the community. (8) 
A population of at least 19,000. (All 
of these are approximate figures. 
The criteria at the head of the list 
are considered to be the best indi- 
cators and those near the bottom are 
the least dependable.) 

Community interest in a public 
junior college, indicated by: A non- 
political school election with at least 
a majority of the votes cast in favor 
of establishment. 

Approval by state authority—The 
establishment of a public junior col- 
lege should be approved by the state 
department of education on the basis 
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of a survey made by that department, 
if it is a nonpolitical non-ex officio 
body and includes or employs some 
educational specialists. 

It is desirable that the public jun- 
ior college be located in the town 
that is the population center of the 
community. Such factors as trans- 
portation facilities, status as civic and 
trading center, and nearness of popu- 
lation center should be considered 
for each possible location. 

In the light of the conclusions of 


this study the best procedure would 
seem to be: (1) a survey by the state 
department of education with the 
findings made public in an easily 
understood form; (2) a nonpoliti- 
cal election; and (3) approval or 
disapproval by the state department 
of education on basis of survey. 

It is important that a state have a 
program for the development of its 
public junior colleges so that over- 
lapping, competition, and lack of 
planning may be avoided. 


John Stuart Allen is Instructor in Astronomy and 

Chairman of Physical Science Survey, Colgate Uni- 

versity. Reported from the Junior College Journal, 
VII (April, 1937), 356-63. 


ont T would seem that, based on 
more recent, more detailed, and more 
reliable analyses than those reported 
and discussed by Mr. Allen [in 
School and Society, February 20, 
1937, and repeated on page 18 of 
this issue of the EDUCATION DIGEST 
—The Editor}, estimates of $150 to 
$200 per student enrolled, or of 
$200 to $250 per student in average 
daily attendance, may perhaps be sug- 
gested if not adopted as a fairer 
“guide for future considerations” in 


the discussion of probable costs of 
operation of publicly controlled jun- 
ior colleges. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is misleading if not danger- 
ous to establish or even to suggest 
any cost criteria for the country as a 
whole. Educational standards, salary 
scales, living costs, and other factors 
vary too much in different geographic 
sections. A much sounder basis for 
cost standards is one arrived at for 
a particular case after a careful anal- 
ysis of the factors involved. 


Reported from “Junior College Costs’ by Walter 

C. Eells in School and Society, XLV (April 10, 

1937), 524-28. Dr. Eells is Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 
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INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN MATHEMATICS 


VirciL S. MALLORY 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


wh N discussing the provisions 
that must be made in the high school 
course of study in mathematics to 
meet individual needs, I am going 
to give equal emphasis to the need of 
providing for the bright as well as 
the dull. The presence in our classes 
of large numbers of slow pupils has 
dictated our policies to the extent 
that the brighter pupil has been de- 
ptived of all challenge. But it is 
futile to consider making provision 
for the better students so long as the 
majority of pupils are incapable of 
pursuing any ordinary course in 
mathematics with success. 

In 1908, when I began teaching, 
about 18 out of every 100 children 
eventually reached the ninth grade. 
In general these pupils had the in- 
telligence successfully to do the or- 
dinary work in mathematics. Because 
they were in the ninth grade it was 
known that they had given evidence 
of their mastery of the fundamentals 
of arithematic, for the poorer stu- 
dents were held back, in one ele- 
mentary grade or another, until they 
were reasonably proficient in arith- 
metic or until they left school to go 
to work. 

Today, instead of 18 out of 100 
we probably have 80 out of 100 
children entering the ninth grade. 
In the earlier year only the most 
capable students entered high school, 
while now the high school popula- 
tion includes many pupils who are 
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in the lower intellectual groups. 

In the National Survey of Educa- 
tion there is this statement: ‘‘There 
is evidence that in many communities 
the secondary school population as a 
whole is not far from being a repre- 
sentative cross section of at least the 
total literate population. . . ” 

In the second place, 25 years ago 
many children*were held back be- 
cause of deficiencies in elementary 
school subjects, including arithmetic. 
A common solution of this problem 
today is to promote pupils because of 
age instead of proficiency in ele- 
mentary school subjects. Thus we 
can no longer assume that the pres- 
ence of a pupil in the ninth grade is 
any assurance of his proficiency in 
the skills of arithmetic, or of his 
mental ability or ability to think 
quantitatively. 

A fair picture of the present ninth 
grade class is probably as follows: 
Over 70 percent of them are below 
110 1.Q. In any representative samp- 
ling there will be some pupils who 
have never passed their fourth-grade 
arithmetic. There will be many of 
them who cannot attack successfully 
any problem in reasoning which in- 
volves more than one or two simple 
steps. 

If the high school population has 
changed greatly in regard to mental 
maturity and proficiency in arithme- 
tic, it will be well to examine what 
we have done to meet this change. In 
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general we find that algebra and 
geometry are still the only courses 
offered. We have merely diluted and 
curtailed these courses to fit the abil- 
ities of a majority of our pupils. We 
have given no recognition to the 
needs of our pupils in arithmetic, 
nor of the need for courses that will 
develop a quantitative appreciation 
of the world in which they live.* 
Nor do we consider those pupils who 
are capable of doing real work in 
mathematics and who enjoy the 
challenge of intellectual activity. To 
all of them we say: ‘Take diluted 
algebra or else no mathematics.” In 
many schools today it is ‘no mathe- 
matics.” 

Thus in order to provide for in- 
dividual needs in mathematics our 
first step must be to care for that 
large majority of pupils whose needs 
and abilities indicate that algebra 
alone is no panacea for their ills. 
Such courses have been developed in 
several states and in many cities. All 
of these courses agree in that their 
subject matter is selected to fit the 
needs, interests, and abilities of a 
large part of present high school 
pupils and none of them is merely 
modified algebra. I do not believe 
that any of these shouid be consid- 
ered as “terminal” courses. After 
completing them, many pupils will 
wish to study algebra or geometry. 
Because they are two years older 
than when they entered high school 

* See A. C. Rosander, “A Course in 


Quantitative Thinking,” pp. 23-5 of this 
issue.—T he Editor, 


INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN MATHEMATICS 


there is greater probability of their 
doing so with success. 

I shall mention briefly the course 
for the ninth year published last fall 
by the New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction. It is the first year 
of a proposed two-year course in 
general mathematics. It contains six 
units of work: (1) direct measure- 
ment, (2) graphs, (3) the formula, 
(4) opposite quantities, (5) mathe- 
matics of the home, and (6) review 
through variable quantities. The 
course is planned for ninth-grade 
pupils who make less than normal 
progress, and the syllabus contains 
materials of value for all pupils who 
are not planning to meet college en- 
trance requirements. 

In the College High School at 
Montclair, in the seventh grade we 
emphasize continued practice in the 
fundamental skills in arithmetic, ap- 
plication of percentage, intuitive and 
experimental geometry, and intro- 
duction to social, home, and com- 
munity problems, and the formula as 
a short way of writing a rule. In the 
eighth grade, mathematics is part of 
an integrated program which in- 
cludes English and the social studies. 
The course is built about four major 
topics: 

1. How man expresses himself. 
In mathematics this is through num- 
bers, graphs, drawings, diagrams, 
equations, and formulas. 

2. Man’s behavior and relation to 
others—tfads, fashions, and customs. 
In mathematics this gives an oppor- 
tunity to spice the work with a little 
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of the history of arithmetic, of meth- 
ods of calculation and land measure, 
and with the use of geometric form 
in the construction of primitive 
homes. It emphasizes money and 
banking, taxation and insurance. 

3. Man’s worthy use of leisure 
time. Here is shown geometric form 
and symmetry in art and nature, 
mathematics in illusions, puzzles and 
games, and the laying out of courts 
and fields for games. 

4, Man in the industrial age leads 
to a study of wages and salaries; of 
budgets, instalment buying, savings, 
and compound interest. The organ- 
ization of the factory calls for a 
study of partnerships and stock com- 
panies; of selling expenses, over- 
head, payrolls, and retailing. 

The strong feature of this inte- 
grated work is that it emphasizes 
quantitative thinking, that it is every- 
where related to life situations, and 
that it does not slight the funda- 
mental skills that an eighth-grade 
course should see perfected. 

In our high school courses in ele- 
mentary and intermediate algebra, 
in plane geometry, and in solid 
geometry and trigonometry, the em- 
phasis is less on memory and man- 
ipulation than on functional relation- 
ship. In this emphasis on functional 
relationship is included most of that 


mathematics which leads to an un- 
derstanding of the differential and 
integral calculus as a tool for attack- 
ing common mathematical problems. 
Not all of this is reserved for the 
twelfth year but is distributed 
throughout the four years. The fun- 
damental idea is that of slope. 

In the tenth year geometry course 
emphasis is placed on logical reason- 
ing. If the slower pupil is included 
in this group nothing can be done, 
but the brighter pupil can be made 
to see that geometry is not studied 
principally to acquire facts. It is 
studied as a method of thinking. Its 
logic should be applied to everyday 
discussions and to test the validity of 
conclusions. The pupil sees geometry 
not as a collection of theorems to be 
memorized but as a progressive study 
in ability to apply logical reasoning. 

Such courses cannot be taught to 
pupils who lack proficiency in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. Unless 
some course is provided for these 
slow pupils, which can be required 
on the basis of civic and social needs, 
we may find that the only high 
school pupils who elect mathematics 
are the few who take the regular 
courses through their own interests. 
If that time comes, mathematics 
teachers will have only themselves 
to blame. 


Virgil S. Mallory is Professor of Mathematics, State 

Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Reported from 

the Mathematics Teacher, XXX (May, 1937), 
214-20. 
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A COURSE IN QUANTITATIVE THINKING 


A. C. ROSANDER 
In the School Review 


ams article gives a preliminary 
report of a cooperative enterprise in 
the construction and evaluation of 
an experimental course in “‘social 
mathematics” which was first offered 
in the Bronxville, N. Y., High 
School during the semester ending 
June, 1936. 

In general terms the purpose of 
the course is to develop a scientific 
attitude toward social, economic, and 
political problems by means of quan- 
titative and logical techniques of 
thinking. More specifically, the pur- 
pose is to develop proficiency in so- 
cial and economic and _ political 
thinking with regard to (1) sources 
of data, (2) analysis of data, and 
(3) interpretation of data; and 
finally, to develop modes of behavior 
implied in this type of thinking. 

These specific objectives, it was 
thought, could not be obtained by 
any modification of the usual course. 
It was believed that the course must 
have a framework and a content 
different from that of the usual high 
school course either in mathematics 
or in social science. Various methods 
of approach were investigated. It 
was finally decided to organize the 
curriculum in terms of the major 
roles of the individual in his every- 
day living. These “functional roles 
of the individual” represent areas of 
experience common to all persons. 
There are many of these specific 
roles, but they can be telescoped into 


a relatively small number of essen- 
tially different roles, as follows: 


1. The worker: all roles involving 
economic production and creative work. 

2. The buyer: all roles involving the 
buying of goods and services, such as 
purchaser, customer, shopper. 

3. The consumer: all roles involving 
the consumption of goods and services, 
such as user, wearer, wastes. 

4. The saver: all roles involving sav- 
ing for future use, such as depositor, 
investor, saver. 

5. The dweller: all roles involving the 
problem of housing, such as renter, home- 
owner, transient, resident. 

6. The voter: all roles involving poli- 
tical activities, such as officeholder, wit- 
ness, party worker, juror. 

7. The player: all ‘roles involving 
active participation in recreational ac- 
tivities. 

And so on. 


There are obvious advantages in 
thinking of the curriculum in these 
terms. Since most of the roles are 
common to both youth and adult, 
the conflict between the child-cen- 
tered and the society-centered school 
may be avoided. Under this plan all 
partial views, such as interests, activi- 
ties, needs, deficiencies, the new 
social order, take their places as part 
of a larger pattern. The purpose of 
specific courses at the secondary level 
then becomes one of developing pro- 
ficiency in these roles. The emphasis 
will be neither on the child nor on 
the topics. 

It is evident that several of these 
roles might be used as units in the 
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construction of a given course. So 
far as quantitative thinking is con- 
cerned, certain roles have more 
numerical implications than the 
others. Such roles would be the 
worker, the buyer, the saver, the 
property-owner, the taxpayer, the 
voter, and the family member. 

The experimental course repre- 
sents an attempt to integrate certain 
mathematical principles with sig- 
nificant phases of the social sciences, 
the unifying element being the 
functional role of the individual. 
From mathematics were selected such 
concepts as average, percentage, 
ratio, sampling, variation, correla- 
tion, trends, and index numbers. 
From the social sciences was taken 
material which would develop un- 
derstanding and proficiency in sev- 
eral functional roles—material bear- 
ing on such vital questions as 
employment and unemployment, 
wages, family incomes and budgets, 
numerical measures and standards, 
prices and purchasing. 

The material might be organized 
in at least three ways. In the first 
method the mathematical content 
would be treated in separate units 
and would be a prerequisite to the 
social science units. In the second 
method, the course would be organ- 
ized in terms of mathematical con- 
cepts, the actual content being 
examples from social, economic, and 
political issues. In the third approach 
the course would be organized in 
terms of the social roles of the in- 
dividual, the content being an inte- 
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gration of mathematical principles 
and social problems of special in- 
dividual significance. We began with 
the first method but abandoned it for 
the third. From his work with it, 
the writer believes that the second 
method also has educational possi- 
bilities. 

In the two units finally developed, 
the roles employed were those of the 
earner, or worker, and the buyer, or 
purchaser. 


THE EARNER 


Chap. 1. How are occupations chang- 
ing? 

Chap. 2. What conditions affect one’s 
chance of getting employment? 

Chap. 3. What is the extent of unem- 
ployment? 

Chap. 4. How do incomes vary in the 
United States? 

Chap. 5. What are the conditions of 
work in various occupations? 
Chap. 6. Applying what 

learned. 


we have 


THE BUYER 


Chap. 1. How buying today differs 
from that of the past. 

Chap. 2. Determining one’s needs. 

Chap. 3. Obtaining information about 
goods and services. 

Chap. 4. Understanding different 
methods of buying. 

Chap. 5. Protecting the buyer. 

Chap. 6. Applying what we have 
learned. 


Every chapter of each unit con- 
sists of reading material, tables and 
graphs, learning exercises, suggested 
activities and projects, a summary of 
mathematical principles, a summaty 
of social or economic facts, and a 
test. The reading matter gives con- 
crete experiences or dramatic epi- 
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sodes which aim to arouse interest 
in some vital personal or social prob- 
lem. The tables present relevant 
numerical data, which are analyzed 
by simple mathematical processes. 
The learning exercises make it possi- 
ble for every pupil to apply every 
principle immediately, not only to 
discover what he does not under- 
stand, but to amplify his understand- 
ing of the text materials. Sometimes 
several exercises deal with different 
phases of the same principle. A defi- 
nite attempt is made to emphasize a 
single mathematical principle in each 
chapter. At the end of each chapter 
are summaries and a test. At the end 
of each unit is a chapter designed to 
develop further proficiency by apply- 
ing the various principles to first- 
hand investigations by the pupil. 
The purpose of the unit on “The 
Earner’’ is twofold: to help the pupil 
to consider some of the basic prob- 
lems of vocational choice and to en- 
lighten him with regard to the 
national significance of such prob- 
lems as unemployment and income. 
The purpose of the unit on “The 
Buyer,” is also twofold: to help the 
individual to become a rational pur- 
chaser and to stress the social and 
economic significance of various 


standards of living and of everyday 
scientific buying. 

Because most of our time was 
occupied with the construction of 
the course, evaluation has not been 
carried as far as it ought to go. Ac- 
cording to our experience, the prob- 
lem is not one of finding enough 
units, materials, and activities, but 
one of selection and organization. 
In our case, several shortcomings in 
the type and organization of mate- 
rials were evident. They centered in 
subject matter which was too diff- 
cult, not well presented, and inade- 
quately illustrated by examples, 
particularly pictorial or graphic ex- 
amples. 

On the positive side, with most of 
the materials interest and activity 
were maintained, often at a high 
level. Our experience indicates that 
if such concepts as mean, correlation, 
index numbers, and sampling are 
properly simplified and taught in 
connection with a socially useful con- 
tent, they can be grasped without 
difficulty at the high school level. 

Our conclusion is thattheapproach 
outlined above has great possibili- 
ties. It is to be hoped that others 
will see the value of experimenting 
with it further. 


A. C. Rosander is associated with the Maryland Sur- 

vey, American Youth Commission, Baltimore, 

Maryland. Reported from the School Review, XLV 
(May, 1937), 337-45. 
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Ts Great War and its aftermath 
of economic and social ruin have 
caused most thinking men to ques- 
tion very seriously some of the pos- 
tulates they have been in the habit of 
taking for granted. Among other 
things they are attempting to think 
through once more the whole rela- 
tion of the individual to the group. 
They are asking themselves how and 
under what conditions individual 
welfare makes for group welfare, 
and vice versa. Political solutions 
emerge and clamor for attention, 
and all of us stand in constant dread 
lest sober thought yield place to 
bitter controversy and that before we 
realize it the whole matter will be 
proposed to the cruel and futile ad- 
judication of war. 

Every true American is convinced 
that the solution of the problem of 
the individual's relation to the group 
and the group’s to the individual can 
be found in democracy. We are con- 
fident that the people of the United 
States will find a way through dem- 
ocratic methods to insure that every 
citizen will have at least that mini- 
mum of economic and social security 
which is necessary if he is to lead a 
life that corresponds to his dignity as 
a human being. 

Because American education has 
ever been deeply conscious of its re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the 
effectiveness of democratic institu- 
tions it is only natural that at the 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


REV. GEORGE JOHNSON 
In the Catholic Educational Review 


present moment it should be ponder- 
ing over the problem of how social 
security can be guaranteed in the 
American way. Its concern is not 
with the political aspects of the 
question ; education must preserve its 
long-range view and not allow itself 
to become involved in temporary ex- 
pediency. But social security will not 
be established tomorrow, or perhaps 
ever, unless certain changes are ac- 
complished in the minds and hearts 
of our people which education alone 
can effect. 

There must always be a starting 
point for any valid social action, and 
that starting point, it seems to me, 
is a sense of one’s dignity as a human 
being. Human rights can only be 
appreciated by human beings, and 
consequently the first obligation of 
education in a democracy is to de- 
velop the full human potentialities 
of the individual. 

The schools are frequently charged 
with neglecting their prime function, 
which is intellectual, and allowing 
themselves to become agencies of so- 
cial service. All of us know that fre- 
quently they have little choice in the 
matter. There are needs to be met, 
and other agencies seem inadequate. 
Meanwhile, however, let not the 
school forget the fundamental rea- 
son for its existence. Let it discover 
and energize the full cultural value 
of every activity that it assumes. For 
unless it performs this intellectual 
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service, no other agency will. 

America’s need is for men and 
women capable of developing the 
full resources of their own person- 
alities. Better times await the coming 
of better men. He whose potential- 
ities as a human being have been 
developed will not lead his life apart 
from his fellow men. The affairs of 
his neighbor will be as important to 
him as his own affairs. 

Much of the social service that we 
see around us is really aggravating 


the ills it seeks to cure. The best 
service we can render to the under- 
privileged is to think straight about 
their lot and the causes of their dis- 
tress. Ability to think straight, to de- 
tect sophistries, and not to yield to 
emotionalism is quite essential to one 
who aspires to be a leader in the 
cause of social reform. Knowledge 
of the facts and some understanding 
of the causes that underlie them is 
the only safe basis for the elabora- 
tion of the social program. 


Catholic University. Reported from the Catholic 
Educational Review, XXXV (May, 1937), 257-63. 


“WHEN asked recently by the New York Times what their 
opinion was in regard to the proper retirement age for 
teachers a group of prominent educators differed widely. 


E George Johnson is 


Although each e 
as follows: 


Professor of Education, i 


aborated on his stand, their conclusions were 


John Dewey, Columbia University—70 years of age, pro- 
vided a teacher can go on teaching by special invitation 


from year to year. 


Ned H. Dearborn, Dean, Division of General Education, 
New York University—65 years if the economic security 
of the individual is assured and special provisions are made 


for exceptional cases. 


Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University—When 
a teacher's peers declare him incompetent; and when he 
wants to retire, having satisfied his obligation to his in- 


stitution. 


George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University— 


65 years. 
Lester Dix, Lincoln School, 


Teachers College, Columbia 


University—Absolute retirement at 70 with a preceding 
period during which retirement would be optional with 


either teacher or employer. 


George W. Frasier, Colorado State College of Education— 


65 years without exception. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR NEGROES IN 
THE TVA 


J. Max Bonp 
In the Journal of Negro Education 


iis thousands of workers em- 
ployed by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are, for the most part, white 
and Negro people who live in and 
about the Tennessee Valley. At each 
construction or operating center the 
Authority, operating through its 
training section, attempts to provide 
a program of education and training 
for its workers. Thus Negroes em- 
ployed by the Authority are given an 
opportunity to participate in a pro- 
gram of adult education. 

Programs of education are for peo- 
ple. Successful programs of educa- 
tion must take into consideration, 
among other things, the social and 
economic environment in which peo- 
ple live. The socio-economic situa- 
tion from which most of the Negro 
employees have been drawn is that of 
the vicious sharecropper system. 
Cotton has been lord and master 
over fields now unproductive and 
over the thinking and acting of Ne- 
groes. This system has inhibited the 
mental processes of the group. Wages 
are low, the normal incentives to 
share in the more satisfactory life 
are lacking. 

The wants of these people have 
been reduced to a bare minimum. 
That is, for these groups values in 
the culture have meaning only when 
associated with ideas of utility, of 
subsistence, and of elemental notions 
of security. Long years of privation 
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and utter hopelessness have centered 
the attention of the group on food, 
sufficient only to keep one from 
starvation; on shelter, adequate to 
keep out rain and snow; on clothes, 
consisting usually of overalls for the 
men and some cheap finery for the 
women. Leisure-time activities gen- 
erally consist of religious gatherings, 
funerals, drinking bouts, and an 
occasional visit to a distant town. In 
sum, the subsistence level of this 
minority limits the expectancy of 
these workers. 

Hence the training program in- 
volves substituting new and positive 
values for those that are considered 
inimical to the progress and welfare 
of this group. Much of this training 
must of necessity be general. It is 
necessary not only to instruct this 
group, but also to raise its expectancy 
level. Some of these people have 
been so thoroughly exploited that 
they have no interest whatsoever in 
things that might improve their con- 
dition. It is not surprising that many 
of the employees during their first 
contacts with the training program 
show little interest in the opportuni- 
ties offered them of growth and de- 
velopment. 

However, the task that confronts 
the members of the Negro training 
staff is made less difficult by the in- 
centive given Negro workers by the 
wages they receive from the Author- 
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ity. Prior to employment by the TVA, 
these workers received from 37 cents 
to $1 for a 12-hour work day. The 
Authority pays Negro common 
laborers 45 cents an hour, while 
semi-skilled and skilled workers re- 
ceive up to $1 an hour. Both a living 
wage and a program of training are 
necessary for the growth and devel- 
opment of these people. 

The housing facilities for Negro 
employees may be viewed as indirect 
tools of the Training Section. Ne- 
groes who previously have lived in 
wretched log cabins or urban slums 
have moved into modern dormitories, 
or into snug little cottages equipped 
with such electrical appliances as 
ranges, heaters, and refrigerators. 
Some have experienced great diffi- 
culty in making the adjustment to 
their new quarters, and the Training 
Section provided a training program 
intended to assist the workers in 
making the transition. 

The training program at Wheeler 
Dam, construction of which was re- 
cently completed, is typical of the 
educational activities for Negroes on 
Government reservations. At this 
center, educational activities for men 
consisted of job training, health and 
safety education, and training in such 
elementary subjects as arithmetic, 
English, recreation, dramatics, _li- 
brary service, and visual education. 
The fact that the average trainee was 
capable of only second- or third- 
gtade performance greatly compli- 
cated the problem of instruction. 

It was recognized at the outset that 


skilled artisans could not be devel- 
oped in the short time the workers 
would be employed in building the 
dams. But it was observed that Ne- 
gtoes of the locality were always in 
demand as odd-job men, who, in 
this capacity, sometimes performed 
skilled work. And many of the men 
desired to gain a knowledge of tools 
and trade techniques that would 
enable them to make improvements 
around their homes. Accordingly, 
job training was centered around a 
small trade shop which taught the 
rudiments of electric wiring, brick 
masonry, carpentry, auto mechanics, 
and simple repairing. Training in 
the actual construction of chimneys, 
foundations, and the erection of 
small buildings was gained through 
the organization of a flying squadron 
that went into the countryside and 
assisted the farmers in repairing their 
homes. 

Classes in arithmetic concerned 
themselves primarily with the appli- 
cation of arithmetical principles to 
problems of farms and home. Em- 
phasis was placed on simple book- 
keeping methods, estimating the cost 
of feed, cotton, fertilizer, and the 
like. Similarly, the courses in English 
were designed to give the trainee a 
knowledge of the proper form to be 
used in letter writing, in making out 
receipts, money orders, checks, and 
notes. Emphasis was placed on the 
use and spelling of simple words. 

Since many of the men needed en- 
couragement in self-development 
and experience in learning methods 
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of organization, the men who lived 
in the dormitory were organized into 
a cohesive working unit which had 
charge of all the special activities of 
dormitory residents, such as health 
education, visual education, drama- 
tics, and recreational activities. Thus, 
the training program attempted to 
create a situation in which the work- 
ers on the project had full control 
of their community. The value of 
this type of training will be reflected 
in the lives of the workers when 
they return to their home communi- 
ties with the advantage of experience 
in positions of leadership. 

Quite different from the train- 
ing program at government reserva- 
tions are the training activities pro- 
moted for TVA workers who live 
in rural towns and communities. 
Study clubs, classes teaching the 
three R’s, homemaking and agricul- 
ture, branch libraries, and communi- 
ty recreation projects are typical 
activities in this field. In the North 
Alabama towns of Courtland, Town 
Creek, Leighton, Tuscumbia, Shef- 
field, Florence, and Killen, an ex- 
periment in general mass education 
was conducted. The towns are in 
close proximity, and representatives 
of the TVA Clubs organized an area- 
wide community council. It became 
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interested in such problems as hous- 
ing and home-making, juvenile and 
adult delinquency, the high infant 
death rate among Negroes, the fail- 
ure of Negroes to vote. 

In attempting to meet these prob- 
lems, monthly education and action 
projects were adopted. For example, 
a baby clinic was established, and 
more than 500 babies were examined 
by local Negro doctors and county 
health units. TVA specialists in san- 
itation and malaria control made 
noteworthy contributions to the 
health program. Approximately 79 
parents were induced by this means 
to undergo examination and treat- 
ment for social diseases. Midwives 
were organized into classes for the 
study of simple sanitation and health 
practices. A better housing cam- 
paign resulted in home improve- 
ments. The action taken by the coun- 
cil in regard to the ballot resulted in 
the registration of 56 new voters. 

The most recent development is 
a plan for cooperating with existing 
agencies of Negro education, where- 
by Negro colleges and county school 
boards, with some guidance and fi- 
nancial assistance from the Authority, 
will assume responsibility for pro- 
grams of job training, recreation, 
and general adult education. 


J]. Max Bond is supervisor of Negro training in the 
TVA. Reported from the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, VI (April, 1937), 144-51. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


G. W. FRASIER 
In the Educational Scene 


a VISIT many elementary schools 
and high schools each year. I see 
some old schools and some new ones. 
I see teachers who have vision and 
those who teach for a living. In the 
past few months I have noted many 
contrasts. A few will illustrate the 
difference between the old and the 
new. 

I visited a high school literature 
class last spring. The teacher was 
giving a written examination on 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. The 
questions were technical, unim- 
portant, and dull. I asked, ‘What 
will you do with the freckle-faced 
boy in the corner if he doesn’t pass?” 
‘Make him read it again,” the teach- 
er replied, somewhat amazed that I 
should ask such a silly question. I 
read Treasure Island as a grand, rol- 
licking book of adventure. I read it 
for fun. Shades of Robert Louis 
Stevenson! Here was a teacher mur- 
dering its charm with a technical ex- 
amination. 

Not many miles away, and not 
many days before, I had visited an- 
other high school literature class. 
Here I found a teacher guiding the 
reading of 40 eager youngsters. 
They were reading for enjoyment; 
different books, interesting books; 
and gossiping about them in class; 
forming permanent reading habits. 


That is the contrast in literature be- 
tween the old and the new school. 

I visited an art class last October. 
The junior high school boys were 
cutting witches on broom sticks out 
of colored paper, and hating it, the 
teacher, and the school. I visited two 
other art teachers this year who were 
not dominating their classes. They 
lived in art rooms and helped boys 
and girls. Problems were individual 
or group. All designs and ideas orig- 
inated with the children. Real edu- 
cation in art was going on. That is 
the difference between the old school 
and the new in art teaching. 

In the same state during the same 
week this spring, I visited two classes 
in ninth-grade mathematics in two 
cities. In one school I found a very 
clever teacher teaching algebra. All 
students were required to take it. 
The teacher knew his work was fu- 
tile, but the system required it—a 
modern teacher attempting to work 
in an old school. In the other school 
I saw a class working in a most fas- 
cinating manner on socially signifi- 
cant mathematical material—the new 
school in action. 

Wherever I go, I find the old and 
the new; old schools and new 
schools; modern teachers who have 
caught the vision, and plodding rou- 
tine followers of the course of study. 


College of Education. Reported from the Educa- 


| G. W. Frasier is President of the Colorado hc | 


tional Scene, II (May, 1937), 182-83. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


PERSONALITIES: Jose Gallardo of 
Durham, N. C., has been appointed 
Commissioner of Education of 
Puerto Rico by President Roosevelt. 
The new appointee is a native Puer- 
to Rican and was formerly connected 
with the Duke University Press .... 
Dr. Edwin H. Reeder, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Vermont, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Illinois. ... Dr. Marion R. 
Trabue of the University of North 
Carolina has been appointed Dean 
of the School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Dean W. G. 
Chambers of the Pennsylvania State 
College is retiring this summer. ... . 
Dr. M. G. Neale resigned as Presi- 
dent of the University of Idaho 
recently to become Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. T. S. Kerr has been ap- 
pointed Acting President of the 
University of Idaho . . . C. G. Schultz 
has retired as Executive Secretary of 
the Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion and Walter E. Englund has been 
appointed to the post. Mr. Englund, 
before his appointment as field di- 
rector of the Association 18 months 
ago, was Superintendent of Schools 
at Ely, Minnesota.... W. W. An- 
kenbrand, formerly of Rockford, IIl., 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Yonkers, N. Y., schools. I. F. 
Pearson, Superintendent of the 
Winnebago County schools, will suc- 
ceed him at Rockford. . . . Virgil E. 
Dickson, Acting Superintendent, has 
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been appointed Superintendent of 
the Berkeley, Calif., schools... . 
Joseph A. Fitzgerald has succeeded 
the late John C. McCarthy as Super- 
intendent of the New Haven, Conn., 
schools . . . . Anthony E. Karnes has 
been reappointed Commissioner of 
the Alaskan schools for a four-year 
term .... H. E. Kentoff, acting 
Superintendent since the death last 
November of C. J. Scott, has been 
named Superintendent of the East 
Orange, N. J., schools . . . . Stanley 
H. Rolfe has succeeded the late John 
H. Logan as Superintendent of the 
Newark, N. J., schools... . B. L. 
Stradley of Ohio State University 
has been appointed Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences... . W. 
L. Bryan has retired as President of 
the University of Indiana... . 
Herold Hunt of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been appointed Superintendent 
of the New Rochelle, N. Y., schools 
.... Superintendent Will French of 
Long Beach, California, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University . . . . G. G. Singleton, 
head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga., has been elected president of 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas. 


THE University of Chicago Senate 
has approved the four-year college 
plan in which the third year of the 
high school becomes the first year of 
the college. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


A New athletic policy has been 
formulated at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The department of physical 
education, the administrative ofh- 
cials, and the board of trustees have 
decreed that beginning this fall there 
will be no charge for admission to 
any university athletic contest, the 
university will not pay guarantees to 
visiting teams or accept guarantees 
when its teams play away from home, 
and the university will finance and 
encourage intercollegiate and an in- 
tramural athletic program as neces- 
sary and desirable college activities. 


THE San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion has approved the construction 
of a plant for the newly created San 
Francisco Junior College. The esti- 
mated cost of the plant and equip- 
ment is $1,250,000. 


GOVERNOR C. F. Hurley of Massa- 
chusetts vetoed the bill repealing the 
teachers’ oath law. 


New YoRK City is experimenting 
with an activity program in 70 spe- 
cially designated schools. It is hoped 
that an answer may be found to the 
question of whether to make tradi- 
tional schools better or to transform 
them into some type of “‘progressive”’ 
or activity school. 


Dates of the month: 

June 10-12, 8th Annual School 
Administrators Conference, George 
Peabody College. 

June 21-24, National Conference 


on Visual Education, Chicago, Ill. 

June 21-25, Convention of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri. 

June 21-26. 59th Annual Confer- 
ence, American Library Association, 
New York City. 

June 27-July 1, Convention of the 
National Education Association, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

June 28-July 3, Conference on Pro- 
gressive Education and the Secondary 
School, Harvard University and the 
Progressive Education Association. 


DatEs of the coming months: 

July 5-16, Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, University of 
Michigan. 

July 12-29, Adult Education Con- 
ference, Harvard Summer School. 

July 14-16, Twelfth Annual Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, University of 
Chicago. 

July 19-23, Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Schools, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

July 20-22, Conference on Mental 
Hygiene and Guidance, University 
of Southern California. 

July 23-24, Vocational and Edu- 
cational Guidance Conference, Syra- 
cuse University. 

August 2-7, World Federation of 
Education Associations Convention, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

August 22-29, Third Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Education, Secre- 
tariat of Public Education of the 
Mexican Government, Mexico City. 
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THE SCHOOLS WE KEEP 


EVERETT B. SACKETT 
In the Survey Graphic 


iL of us who have a normal 
citizen’s interest in the process of 
producing future citizens are directly 
interested in the schools. If we have 
a child of school age, we have an 
additional personal interest. Because 
interest in the schools is so wide- 
spread, the teachers who operate 
them are not left to their own de- 
vices. Not only parents but civic 
groups take a hand. Naturally any 
group with a “message” is eager to 
have it drilled into the minds of the 
young. Special interest groups can 
enter the classroom by several ave- 
nues. 

The first of these—the use of 
legislative action to control the cur- 
riculum of the schools—was not 
common during our early history; 
the legislatures usually left to the 
school authorities the detail as to 
what was to be taught and how. But 
in the past 60 years curriculum con- 
struction by pressure groups has pro- 
ceeded until virtually every state now 
has a battery of laws requiring its 
schools to give instruction in a vari- 
ety of subjects—from freehand draw- 
ing to temperance, and from kind- 
ness to animals to patriotism. Laws 
prohibiting instruction in certain sub- 
jects are also found. The teaching of 
evolution is prohibited in 3 southern 
states. While 12 states require read- 
ing of the Bible in public schools, 
11 states prohibit it. 

Not direct legislation on the cur- 
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riculum, yet apparently assumed by 
its backers to affect what is taught, 
are the laws requiring teachers to 
swear allegiance to the Constitution. 
Teachers’ oaths are more in the na- 
ture of an itch than of a disease at- 
tacking the well-being of the schools. 
Although extremely irritating, they 
threaten no substantial damage to 
classroom teaching. It is the fear that 
oaths will lead to something else that 
has aroused liberals and educators to 
opposition. The history of fascism 
gives point to this fear. 

Laws passed by legislatures are 
impressive, but because local govern- 
ment is still the active seat of control 
in school affairs, the regulations of 
boards of education and their super- 
intendents are more effective in the 
classroom than the fiats of legisla- 
tures. These local regulations em- 
brace almost every degree of liber- 
ality and restriction. 

American teachers rely heavily on 
the textbook. Hence textbooks get 
much attention from those interested 
in controlling instruction, with his- 
tory textbooks the chief target of the 
self-appointed censors. Many of the 
best ones have been barred in some 
school systems, and no textbook au- 
thor or publisher is unaware of the 
importance of giving at least as much 
weight to the prejudices of the 
patrioteers as to truth, if a book is 
to make money. Meddling with text- 
books has probably been far more 
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effective than legislation in con- 
trolling instruction. 

The assorted out-of-school con- 
trols imposed on teachers vary from 
place to place. The Follies girl and 
the first-grade teacher are sisters un- 
der the skin. But the teacher who 
wants to stay in the profession must 
keep this kinship well concealed. 
Much more in some sections than in 
others, more in small places than in 
large cities, the teacher must avoid 
even the suspicion of violating the 
strictest conventions of the com- 
munity. Conduct is not left to the 
discretion of the teacher in many sys- 
tems. Possibly a quarter of the teach- 
er contracts of the country (judging 
from a recent sampling) forbid 
teachers to dance in public places. 
In a southern state a teacher signed a 
contract which bound her to refrain 
from falling in love and to sleep 
eight hours every night. 

With details of his work pre- 
scribed by legislation, and his social 
and political activities subject to 
critical scrutiny, is the teacher free? 
For answering this simple question, 
not more evidence is needed but a 
satisfactory definition of “free.” 

Compared with the politico-eco- 
nomic catechism drilled into his 
brother in fascist or communist coun- 
tries, the American pupil receives 
instruction bordering on education. 
Its liberality depends on the com- 
munity in which he receives it, the 
courage and intelligence of his in- 
structors, and their ability to avoid 
the disfavor of local busybodies. 


What instruction will be received 
by the American pupil tomorrow? 
Will the liberals succeed in remov- 
ing the “gag on teaching,” or will 
the reactionaries liquidate the “sub- 
versive” elements? The course taken 
by the schools will be a resultant of 
many forces. Prominent, potentially 
dominent among those forces, are the 
teachers themselves. Who are these 
teachers? 

The typical teacher is a young, un- 
married woman with little teaching 
experience. As a rule she has been 
born, reared and educated not far 
from where she teaches. The mores 
of the community are her mores. If 
all teachers were average teachers, 
probably the schools would drift 
along with the community, without 
much disturbance. But all teachers 
are not average, and it is the excep- 
tions that make the teaching body 
potentially influential. 

Were the teachers to organize into 
an aggressive national body they 
would be a powerful group, about 
equal in numbers to the American 
Legion, which seems to exercise a 
definite influence on elected offi- 
cials. But only about one teacher in 
five is a member of the National 
Education Association, 200,000 in 
all, while the effective membership 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers is probably not more than 20,000. 

The N.E.A., dominated by admin- 
istrators, has generally been conserv- 
ative in program. The American 
Federation of Teachers has been 
much more aggressive, but its suc- 
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cess in championing educational 
freedom has been limited by the 
smallness of its membership. Opin- 
ion among liberal educators is di- 
vided on the wisdom of aligning 
with labor through the Federation. 
There are those who argue that edu- 
cation should shun definite ties with 
any one class. The opposition ad- 
vances the practical argument that 
only through affiliation with labor 
can teachers gain sufficient power to 
enforce their demands. That this 
argument has force is indicated by 
the success of the labor-teacher alli- 
ance in turning defeat into victory 
in several cities where teachers were 
dismissed, or threatened with dis- 
missal, for joining the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

In addition to those enrolled in 
national organizations, half a mil- 
lion teachers belong to local organ- 
izations which could, and in some 
instances do, exercise considerable 
influence over school affairs and 
community attitudes. 

Teacher organizations of the fu- 
ture promise to be stronger and more 
interested in social questions than 
those of the past. The resulting high- 
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er salaries and more secure tenure 
should be reflected in the classroom 
by making the teacher a more confi- 
dent individual, less harrassed by the 
fear that a chance remark or a liberal 
attitude may bring punishment. 

That a teacher organization, no 
matter how strong or well led, can 
have a controlling voice in build- 
ing a new social order through the 
schools, seems on the face of it, en- 
tirely unlikely. There are too many 
other elements of society to be con- 
sidered. What teacher organizations 
can do, and must do if the schools 
are to produce citizens capable of 
solving democratically the problems 
of tomorrow, is to work with every 
other liberal group to open the class- 
rooms of every community unim- 
passioned study of controversial issues 
—-social, economic, and political. 

Not to pressure groups, either to 
right or left, can the schools look for 
freedom. Pressure and freedom are 
incompatible. A sane community 
democratically remolding social in- 
stitutions is the only possible site of 
a free school. A free school today is 
the essential forerunner of such a 
community tomorrow. 


Everett B. Sackett is a former teacher now engaged 

in research for the Regents’ Inquiry into the Cost 

and Character of Public Education in the State of 

New York. Reported from the Survey Graphic, 
XXVI (May, 1937), 280-84. 
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THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO LABOR 


JOHN L. Lewis 
In the American Teacher 


HE American public school sys- 
tem is, in large part, an outgrowth 
of the American labor movement. 
In the early days of the Republic 
there was no great fervor for educat- 
ing the masses on the part of the 
propertied and commercial sections 
of the population—the large land- 
lords, the business men, the slave 
owners, the well-to-do generally— 
those who at that time, as now, 
tended to have a dominating influ- 
ence in public affairs. 

This group was seriously and in- 
telligently concerned with the edu- 
cation of its own members, and this 
interest was manifested in the early 
establishment of many excellent in- 
stitutions such as Harvard and Wil- 
liam and Mary Colleges. Probably 
few of his colleagues agreed literally 
with Sir William Berkeley, Colonial 
Governor of Virginia, who thanked 
God that there were no printing 
presses and no free schools in Vir- 
ginia, but most of them had little 
interest and certainly no enthusiasm 
for real educational opportunities for 
the working classes. Jefferson, how- 
ever practically stood alone among 
the colonial public men in his reali- 
zation that the success of democracy 
practically depended on universal 
education. 

The free workers in post-Revolu- 
tion days were very conscious of the 
fact that the education of wage 
earners was not in favor among the 


financially privileged. So far as they 
were articulate, they kept demanding 
a real public school system. But the 
demands of the free workers which 
gtadually became more insistent did 
not meet with serious recognition 
until the decades immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War. Efforts toward 
labor organization were constantly 
and bitterly opposed, and it was only 
very slowly that labor won the right 
of assembly, especially on a more 
than strictly local and craft basis. But, 
in so far as labor organizations and 
assemblies could and did function, 
the matter of free education was 
constantly under discussion and 
pushed zealously as a principal plank 
in labor’s platform. To these efforts 
on the part of labor is to be attributed 
probably more than to any other in- 
fluence the early spread of our public 
school system. 

Duting the years that have inter- 
vened, the trade unionist has con- 
tinued his intense interest in the 
public schools. His concern has been 
a very personal one. It was his chil- 
dren and the children of his fellow 
workers who filled the schools, and 
in the education offered by theschools 
he had the hope that his children 
might get a little more out of life 
than had been available to him. 
Therefore, he has always been in the 
forefront of those appearing before 
public bodies to urge more liberal 
school appropriations—better build- 
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ings, better equipment and, not the 
least, more and better teachers. For 
this reason, the labor movement may 
be regarded as possibly the earliest 
and most constant friend of the 
teacher. 

I am not quite sure that this 
friendship was always reciprocated 
in days gone by. Teaching was what 
is now called a “white-collar job,” 
and like the holders of other “white- 
collar jobs,” there was a tendency 
perhaps among its members rather to 
look down upon the labor trade 
union, composed as it was almost en- 
tirely of manual workers. But this 
attitude, if it ever existed in the crude 
way I have described it, has passed, 
and the present depression has given 
it its death blow. 

When, in 1930, employment be- 
gan its catastrophic decline, the sal- 
aried worker suffered just about as 
much as the wage earner. Further- 
more, when payrolls tumbled, the 
two groups suffered about equally. 
Likewise, when the relief rolls began 
to expand so rapidly, the names of 
salaried workers were just about as 
frequent as names of wage earners. 

To the white-collar workers gen- 
erally there came the bitter realiza- 
tion that theirs was no preferred 
status, and also the hopeful realiza- 
tion that organization was as bene- 
ficial in their own case as in that of 
manual workers. For it is one of the 
lessons which the depression offers 
to the workers, that, by and large, 
organized labor suffered less than the 
unorganized. Also, by virtue of or- 
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ganization, such groups were in a 
far better position to aid unem- 
ployed members, and to oppose 
successfully some of the most vicious 
forms of exploitation. In addition, 
organized labor by virtue of organ- 
ization was in a position to play an 
important part in the framing and 
administration of remedial legisla- 
tion. 

With these experiences as evi- 
dence, the principles of organization 
received a new impetus. Its value 
came home not only to the salaried 
workers, but even to those engaged 
in many lines of professional work. 
During the past very few years 
unionism has spread with astonish- 
ing rapidity among those groups, 
who more and more are coming to 
an understanding that the full mea- 
sure of success for any group can be 
obtained only through the united 
action and support of all groups. 

This is as true of the teaching 
profession as of any other group of 
workers. The teachers need organi- 
zation among themselves and have 
already recognized this need. But 
they also need the support of a 
broader, more embracing labor 
movement. The labor movement 
offers them support not only on the 
economic front, but on the legisla- 
tive front, which in the case of pub- 
lic servants is peculiarly important. 

On the other hand, it should be 
also emphasized that the labor 
movement needs the help of the 
teachers. Because of their profes- 
sional background they have some- 
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thing to contribute to the labor 
movement which the movement has 
often lacked—namely, scholarly at- 
tainments, a training in clear think- 
ing, and an appreciation of the 
cultural values of life. 

I sincerely believe, and I say this 
with all humility, that the future of 
our country lies in labor’s keeping. 
If we are really to have a_ better 
world; if we are to realize a com- 
monwealth built on social justice; if, 
as the President has so well ex- 
pressed it, we are to maintain our 
democratic institutions and also ob- 
tain a measure of economic security 
for our people, then I believe it can 
only come through a strong, effec- 
tive, and intelligent labor movement. 

In this movement the teaching 
profession must and will play a part 
of very great importance. Also it 
must shoulder a great responsibility, 
for the reason that in very large de- 
gree the teachers have in their care 
the mind of the coming generation. 
How this responsibility shall be as- 
sumed, and how the teacher shall 
attempt to shape the child’s knowl- 
edge and way of thinking is of course 


a very difficult question to answer. It 
cannot be answered by a simple Yes 
or No. No one would oppose more 
strongly than I any effort on the part 
of a school to warp the mind of a 
child in any one direction. The 
preaching of “isms” of any kind has 
no place in our school system. 

On the other hand, I think it de- 
sirable and essential that in the teach- 
ing of children, as in the teaching of 
adults, more and more emphasis 
should be placed on the social aspects 
of our life. Our cosmos is changing 
so rapidly as to make even the 
bravest tremble. In such circum- 
stances, it is no less than folly to 
leave upon the child’s mind the idea 
that when he goes forth from the 
school he is entering a well-ordered 
world. It is well for him to know the 
truth before he leaves the protection 
of his school. It is still better if he 
can be taught that if there is ever to 
be a well-ordered world, it will come 
only as the result of clear thinking, 
broad social sympathy, and possibly 
much time, on the part of himself 
and his fellows, devoted to organ- 
ized activity for the public good. 


Industrial Organization. Reported from the Ameri- 
can Teacher, XXI (March-April, 1937), 7-8. 


| John L. Lewis is Chairman of the Committee =| 


—{CCORDING to Dr. S. E. Morrison of Harvard Univer- 
sity, current restrictions on educational freedom are such that 
conservative John Adams, second President of the U. S. and 
former school teacher, would not be allowed to teach in the 


Boston schools today. 
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CORECREATION IN WICHITA 


Emory Cox 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


philosophy of corecreation 
may be summarized brieflly with 
these principles: It is natural for boys 
and girls to want to work and play 
together. However, in many cases 
the biological attraction between the 
sexes is first manifested by a de- 
cidedly obvious antagonistic behav- 
ior. At certain ages, play is a serious 
and important business with chil- 
dren. By mixing the sexes at this 
age, play may be used as a medium vo 
broaden the experience and enhance 
the development of the individual. 
Corecreation tends to develop cour- 
tesy in play and speech and gentle- 
ness in manners. It also develops 
poise and confidence. There is no 
doubt but that self-consciousness, 
false modesty, and awkwardness are 
partially overcome in many of our 
boys and girls through our present 
physical education program. Here we 
find a wonderful opportunity to ac- 
quaint the individual with the 
vagaries of the opposite sex. It is 
an ideal situation for boys and for 
girls to learn why the opposite sex 
acts as it does. It is hoped that this 
experience will pave the way to a 
better understanding of the minor 
disturbances of the adjusting period 
of early married life. 

To organize a corecreational pro- 
gtam for the first time, several per- 
tinent factors must be considered. 
First, we must pioneer with vision 
and courage. In the beginning, all 
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boys and girls wore the standard gym 
suit, but in weathering the first storm 
of disapproval from a local church 
paper, our one retraction was to 
adopt the school clothes for corecre- 
ation. The boys, girls and instructors 
are quite firmly convinced that if 
the program is to be at its best, the 
standard gym suit should be used 
for all activities, with the possible 
exception of the rhythm classes. Sec- 
ond, it will be necessary to plan to 
give time and study not only to the 
program as a whole, but to each daily 
program. The activities must be such 
that young people are able to engage 
in them joyfully and naturally. It is 
most important to select, for the 
most part, those activities which 
these young people will engage in as 
adults. Third, we are working per- 
haps with a group of boys and girls 
who are conditioned against corecre- 
ational activities. Fathers and moth- 
ers have emphasized early in life the 
“he-man” and “‘tough-guy” attitude 
for their little boy. Such a boy feels 
that to play with girls labels him as 
a sissy. Fourth, and most important 
of all, in spite of the facts given 
just above, it is natural for boys 
and girls to want to work and play 
together. The desire may have been 
inhibited so long that it is difficult to 
bring it out, but it is there just the 
same, and careful and thoughtful 
planning will develop it. 

To develop a mind-set for whole- 
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some companionship with the oppo- 
site sex, it is first necessary to condi- 
tion the individual. In doing this it 
is important to make corecreation as 
pleasant and enjoyable as possible. 
In introducing the new program, it 
may be wise to start with low-skill 
activities. Use familiar games and 
relays that call for mass participa- 
tion. 

When square dancing was first 
introduced as a corecreational activity 
at High School North, it was nec- 
essary to force many of the boys into 
participation. The backward and per- 
haps awkward boy was far too self- 
conscious to take part on mete invi- 
tation. The result of this action was 
carefully studied and it was found 
that the boys who at first hesitated 
to take part were the very ones to 
put the activity over; they also were 
the ones who were asking for excuses 
from study hall to square dance. 

In contrast, a different procedure 
was used at High School East last 
year. In this case, participation was 
optional with the student, and the 
gallery was packed with boys who 
were unable to “face the spot-light.” 
With four or five hundred boys and 
gitls in one gym class, the winter 
program was limited primarily to 
mass volleyball, swimming, and 
thythms. Many of the boys dropped 
out of rhythms because of some 


friend’s applause or unkind remarks 
about his awkwardness. 

This year, in starting our winter 
program at High School East, a dif- 
ferent procedure was used. All soph- 
omore boys and girls are now re- 
quired to participate in folk dancing. 
Participation is optional with junior 
and senior boys and to our surprise 
and pleasure, practically all of the 
junior and senior boys are not only 
choosing rhythms but they are crowd- 
ing the head of the line to ensure 
having a partner. In pairing the boys 
and girls, the boys are lined up single 
file in the boys’ gymnasium and as 
the girls walk through the connect- 
ing door from their gymnasium, they 
are matched in pairs. We feel that 
we have taken a step forward recent- 
ly in allowing some of the boys and 
girls to form their own couples. 

The fall and spring programs are 
organized for nine weeks each, and 
are very much alike. The different 
activities are announced to the classes 
and each student may elect the activi- 
ty in which he or she wishes to take 
part. The activities which are offered 
this year are tennis, swimming, play- 
ground ball, tetherball, volleyball, 
badminton, and rhythms. Once each 
month we offer an all-school social 
dance. The dance is without charge 
and it has proven to be quite popular 
with the student body. 


Emory L. Cox is a member of the Department of 

Health and Physical Education, High School East, 

Wichita, Kansas. Reported from the Journal of 

Health and Physical Education, VIII (May, 1937), 
300-1. 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


GENEVIEVE A. NOWLIN 


In the Journal of Home Economics 


= a the past, education for home- 
making has been mainly for girls. 
Since homemaking is a universal in- 
terest, and since it is normally a 
partnership affair, should not every 
boy have an opportunity to prepare 
for and understand the responsibil- 
ities of family life? 

The first home economics classes 
for boys were started about 12 years 
ago, and by 1930 it was being taught 
to more than 7,000 boys in 42 states. 
In almost all cases, homemaking 
courses for boys have come out of a 
request from the boys themselves 
and have been evolved to meet the 
boys’ needs with help and sugges- 
tions from the boys. 

In Los Angeles, since 1924, three 
types of classes have been main- 
tained: vocational, preparing boys to 
be chefs or chefs’ assistants; devel- 
opment classes where boys and girls 
together prepare school lunches; and 
boys’ classes of a general nature. 

In Denver, the high school course 
is called Applied Economics for 
Boys; the junior high school course, 
Problems in Everyday Living. The 
aim is: “‘to help the boys to be more 
intelligent and appreciative members 
of their homes now, as well as to 
help them to look to their homes of 
the future.” 

Anna Tjaden, public schools, 
Peoria, Illinois, says that the purpose 
of their course for boys is not to de- 
velop skills but to develop an under- 
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standing of the importance of home- 
making in the development of the 
individual ; that the boy should know 
the great part the home plays in the 
citizenship of the community, should 
realize something of the labor and 
skill required in the household, 
should be intelligent in the use of 
the family income, should have a 
knowledge of foods in relation to 
health, should be able to select and 
care for his clothing, should have an 
appreciation of the social relation- 
ships of the home. 

In some advanced schools, where 
an integrated program is carried on, 
homemaking instruction is given to 
mixed classes. Ivol Spafford recom- 
mends that home economics be 
offered to boys and girls alike in the 
first six grades, with specialized 
courses for those of high school age. 

Six years ago in three Kansas City 
elementary schools a boy and girl ex- 
change unit was tried out through 
the cooperation of the manual train- 
ing and homemaking departments— 
the boys invading the homemaking 
department while the girls took over 
the shops. The interest it aroused 
in the elementary schools led to a 
demand for further homemaking 
work in the high schools. Our course 
for high school boys was started as 
an experiment three years ago. Thir- 
ty boys signed for it. At the end of 
the semester, the boys who were 
most interested were allowed to con- 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 


tinue the work for another semester 
in girls’ classes. This has developed 
into an accredited two-semester 
course now Offered to the boys of 
the Kansas City high schools. 

Boys like to cook. Out of their 
cooking and serving experiences 
come additional knowledge of san- 
itation and neat work habits, prac- 
tice in good table manners, and a 
curiosity to learn more about foods 
and how they affect growth and 
health. A number of athletes take 
the course, on the advice of their 
coaches, in order to learn about a 
proper training diet. 

Some of the units included in our 
course are: “When We Entertain” ; 
“Clothes Make The Man,’’ dealing 
with the selection, care, and repair 
of clothing; ‘Stretching the Dollar,” 
in which the personal budget and the 
family income are discussed ; ‘‘Emer- 
gencies in the Home,” including first 
aid and the preparation of the in- 
valid’s tray; ‘Making the Home 
Convenient and Attractive’; and 
“We and Our Neighbors,” linking 
the home with the community. 

To supplement the work, cooper- 
ation may be secured with local mer- 
chants for exhibit material in cloth- 
ing, with a physician for matters of 
health, with a lawyer for the legal 
aspects of the home, with local food 
dealers for information about mar- 
keting and food production. 


High school boys are sincerely in- 
terested in such questions of social 
usage as forms of introduction, table 
etiquette, manners in dating and 
dancing, behavior when in the public 
eye, what to do when traveling, and 
how to dress for various occasions. 

In the foods laboratory, the boys 
wear linen aprons and chefs’ caps 
which give them a professional air. 
Cleanliness, both of person and 
work habits, is stressed. They take 
pride in cleaning their kitchen equip- 
ment. 

The tie-up of school work with 
the home is important. Some sug- 
gested pupil activities listed in our 
course of study are: 

Make cocoa for one week for 
yourself and brothers and sisters and 
report to class. 

Demonstrate to your small brother 
or sister the proper way to handle 
knife and fork. 

Brush your shoes every day. 

Tell an entertaining story each 
night for a week at the dinner table. 

If possible, a check-up with the 
mothers should be made to see if 
the training the boys receive is 
actually carrying over into the home. 

After three years of teaching 
home economics to boys I am con- 
vinced that it is really worthwhile— 
a training for ‘‘a real partnership in 
this greatest of all professions— 
homemaking.” 


the Kansas City schools. Reported from the Journal 


Ee A. Nowlin teaches home economics ql 


of Home Economics, XXIX (May, 1937), 289-93. 
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ENRICH SMALL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


FRANK W. Cyr 
In the School Executive 


ei ET us examine some of the ob- 
stacles to the proper development of 
an effective educational program by 
our small public high schools. First 
is the American belief, which has al- 
most become a superstition, that 
bigger and better are synonymous. 
Another obstacle to the development 
of an effective educational program 
has been our blind imitation of the 
large school. The small school has 
either adopted bodily those methods 
which proved successful in the large 
school, pr mourned its inability to do 
so. Evidence may be found in the 
curriculum. We consider the curricu- 
lum of the large school a goal to- 
ward which to strive and then offer 
as many subjects as the size of our 
staff will permit without giving 
much regard to the purposes of the 
subjects or the individual needs of 
pupils. Just because it has been found 
desirable to hold a class recitation of 
40 minutes or more when there are 
30 in a class, we insist that a class of 
10 or even 3 must meet for the same 
length of time. 

Because it is convenient for a 
teacher with 40 pupils to hear only 
one class at a time during a period, 
we shudder at the thought of a 
teacher hearing two classes at the 
same time. Yet experimentation has 
shown that pupils may achieve even 
more when two classes meet with the 
teacher during the same period. 

A third obstacle to progress in the 
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small school has been our ancestor 
worship. Just because the support of 
our great public school system was 
originally based on the general prop- 
erty tax when general property con- 
stituted the major portion of our 
national wealth, we continue to con- 
sider this tax adequate despite the 
fact that it has now been far sur- 
passed by other forms of wealth. 
Just because the Latin Grammar 
school 300 years ago offered a classi- 
cal college preparatory curriculum to 
a small selected group, we still retain 
college preparation as our major ob- 
jective in training the six and a half 
million boys and girls now enrolled 
in our secondary schools. 

Let us now turn to the brighter 
side of the picture and consider 
ways in which these obstacles can be 
removed: 

1. We must learn to think in 
terms of the functions or purposes of 
school, rather than the means of 
achieving these purposes. The term 
school usually means to us build- 
ings, classes, subjects taught, the 
number of pupils, or the number of 
teachers. These are only important 
as they achieve certain purposes in 
the lives of boys and girls. They are 
only means to an end. The tunc- 
tions of the school in the lives of 
youth are the ends for which the 
school exists. 

When the term “school” brings 
to mind the purposes of the school, 
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such as Briggs’ Golden Rule for Ed- 
ucation that “the first duty of the 
school is to teach pupils to do better 
the desirable things they are likely to 
do anyway,” then we will have be- 
gun to think in terms of purposes 
rather than in terms of buildings and 
classes. 

2. We must adopt the experi- 
mental approach. After formulating 
the functions of our particular 
schools, we must be open-minded to 
the use of any methods and tech- 
niques which will perform these 
functions. 

3. The school must enrich its of- 
ferings with the resources of the 
community and in turn contribute 
toward a richer, fuller community 
life. The small school has a very real 
advantage in the correlation of the 
curriculum with community life. At 
Lennox, South Dakota, most of the 
graduates remain in the community 
to become farmers. The vocational 
agriculture classes spend much of 
their time on judging trips and visit- 
ing farms and homes. Their curric- 
ulum is built on the agricultural 
problems of the community. The 
class in “American Problems” gives 
major importance to farm problems 
such as production, surplus, con- 
sumption, farm prices, mortgages, 
tural social conditions, and national 
legislation. They studied cooperative 
marketing and the problems of farm 
Prices, taxation, and land utilization. 
Lawyers, ministers, and business men 
were asked to discuss their problems 
in terms of their own work. 


4. The school building must be 
adapted to the purposes of the edu- 
cational program. Why do school 
buildings so often look like factories? 
Perhaps it is because we wish to train 
boys and girls for factory life. Why 
not build them like homes and give 
a homelike environment? Or why 
not build several buildings, each 
suited to the particular grades it 
houses and have a community? 

A few large rooms where several 
activities are carried on simultan- 
eously are far superior to having the 
building cut up into small, cramped 
rooms. For example, we usually 
think the library and study hall 
should be in separate rooms. Yet the 
National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation found that when the library 
and study hall were in the same 
room, the pupils used the library 
twice as much as when they were 
separate. 

5. Teachers must be furnished 
adequate teaching materials with 
which to work. As already pointed 
out, teachers are often required to 
handle as many as five or six differ- 
ent subjects each day. It is futile for 
a teacher to attempt mastery of such 
a wide variety of subjects, to say 
nothing of adjusting the work to in- 
dividual pupil needs, or stimulating 
pupils to pursue their special inter- 
ests. 

The curriculum is already narrow 
and meager compared with pupils’ 
needs. How, then, can a broader, 
richer curriculum be provided with- 
out increasing the load of already 
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overburdened teachers? Several ways 
present themselves. 

a) Alternation of classes.—One 
of the most common is the alterna- 
tion of classes. All subjects do not 
have to be offered each year. Even 
in great universities subjects are al- 
ternated. Some of the most common 
alternations are physics and chem- 
istry, eleventh and twelfth grade 
English, algebra III, and advanced 
arithmetic. In some schools, even al- 
gebra and plane geometry are alter- 
nated with excellent results. 

b) Circuit and part-time teachers. 
—Another way in which the curric- 
ulum can be economically enriched 
is through the employment of cir- 
cuit and part-time teachers. Circuit 
teachers, who are employed by two 
or more schools, have regular sched- 
ules by which they work in each 
school several times a week. An ex- 
cellent music program has been de- 
veloped through use of circuit teach- 
ers in Medina county, Ohio. There 
are two circuits, one of four schools, 
the other five. Each school has the 
services of a highly trained music 
teacher at a very economical cost. 

c) Supervised correspondence 
courses.—Another method for prac- 
tical enrichment of the small second- 
aty school curriculum, and probably 
most promising of all is the use of 
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supervised correspondence courses, 
The need for more effective teach- 
ing materials and the need for re- 
lieving the teaching staff have already 
been mentioned. More complete 
teaching materials which make it 
possible for each pupil to study the 
courses he wants and needs most, 
and to exercise his own initiative are 
needed. If a large part of the organ- 
ization of subject matter, guidance 
of the teaching process, assignments, 
and correction of tests could be done 
elsewhere, the local teacher would 
be released to give more time to in- 
dividual pupils and the stimulation 
of creative work. Supervised corre- 
spondence courses make this possible. 

6. The educational administrative 
set-up must be reorganized to develop 
and carry on more efficiently and 
economically an educational program 
adapted to modern needs. This means 
in some states the reorganization of 
the financial program. In some states, 
it means a reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative units by which profes- 
sionally trained administrators and 
supervisors cam serve a group of 
schools, perhaps on a county-wide 
basis. And in some cases, it means 
the consolidation of the schools 
themselves when there are several 
rural schools in the same natural 
community. 


Frank W. Cyr is Assistant Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the School Executive, LVI (May, 1937), 335- 
37, 362-63. 
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PARADOXES IN SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


C. A. HARPER 
In the Elementary School Journal 


= * considering the axioms of 
good teaching techniques, one is oft- 
en struck by the danger of applying 
these too literally. One is also occa- 
sionally amused at the results which 
come from applying certain rules of 
general method to the separate sub- 
ject-matter fields. And even in the 
field of special method certain 
paradoxes appear which seem to con- 
tradict some usually accepted prin- 
ciples. Here are a few: 

1. The more often a teacher does 
a thing, the less effectively he does it. 
In spite of the saying that practice 
makes perfect, practice in teaching 
sometimes merely makes the teacher 
dull and uninteresting. This is es- 
pecially apparent when a teaching 
technique becomes a formula. Visit- 
ing inexperienced teachers I have 
often noticed splendid results from 
certain techniques. Revisiting the 
same teachers after the lapse of a 
few years I have sometimes found 
the outcomes of these techniques less 
effective than before. The best teach- 
ing technique becomes the poorest 
when used all the time. Procedures 
must be varied to avoid routine 
mechanization. 

2. The best means of individual- 
izing instruction is thoroughly to 
socialize it. The practice of meeting 
individualized differences by indi- 
vidualized instruction sometimes de- 

~feats its own purpose. The best way 
to find out what the individual needs 


is to watch him in group participa- 
tion, and the best method of over- 
coming individual deficiencies is 
found in better group adjustment. AS 
teachers we must realize that our care 
of the individual is not a matter of 
making a technique for his instruc- 
tion, but of seeing to it that he 
participates normally in the social/ 
ized situation. 

3. The best questions are those 
asked by the pupils. Most educators 
have come to realize that good teach- 
ing technique consists in stimulating 
the pupils to ask questions. In form, 
such questions are usually decidedly 
crude. In fact, one is suspicious im- 
mediately when the pupil presents a 
question that is nicely phrased and 
meets all the requirements of a good 
question. The questioning attitude iS 
what teachers are after, not the pat, 
ticular interrogatory sentence. 

4. Better two poor textbooks than 
one good book. Textbooks are be- 
coming better, and many teachers 
say: “Why bother with supplemen- 
tary reading when it is impossible to 
cover all the rich material in our 
own text?” The answer is that the 
major outcomes of social studie 
teaching are dependent on the ws) 
of various types of printed material. 
The best text imaginable taught by 
the best teacher would fail to secure 
over one-third of the outcomes which 
are expected from the social studies. 
On the other hand, it might be possi- 
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ble to secure very good results from 
the use of two rather poor textbooks, 
differences of interpretation, of em- 
phasis, and of selection of evidence 
being used to develop critical atti- 
tudes and skills in the use of evi- 
dence. 

5. History requires much less ab- 
Stract memorization than any other 
subject in the curriculum. In the 
sciences, English, mathematics, and 
foreign languages, there are many 
facts that must be memorized ab- 
stractly, without the aid of natural 
associations; a sheer act of memory 
is required. History, on the other 


‘band, presents a connected story. It 


requires rote memorization no more 
than does trying to recall what you 
did on your last birthday. The se- 
quence of events makes of history a 
sort of collective past to supplement 
our individual past. When pupils get 
the continuity of the thing, there is 
no reason why they should have to 
memorize dates by repeating over and 
over a series of numbers. In fact, so 
far as I can see, history is the only 
subject in which there is no need for 
the exercise of abstract memoriza- 
tion. 

6. The poorest place for a “wall 
map” is on the classroom wall. The 
map should be used, not in recitation, 
but in the study or laboratory period, 
and the best position for use is not 
on the wall but flat on a table with 
north to the north and south to the 
south. If geographical data are need- 
ed in connection with the presenta- 
tion of material, a sketch map on the 
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blackboard, made by teacher or pupil, 
is much more effective than the usual 
search-and-jab process with pointer 
and wall map. 

7. The best way to learn about 
the present is to study the past. 
Ostensibly, it seems to be good 
pedagogy to proceed from the pres- 
ent, which is presumably known and 
real to the pupil, to the past, which 
is comparatively unknown. Actually 
however, to do so violates a funda- 
mental pedagogical principle by pro- 
ceeding from the complex to the 
relatively simple. To secure the an- 
swers to our present problems, we 
can no more work backward step by 
step than we could use such a process 
in solving a problem in arithmetic / 
or algebra. 

Another consideration this 
paradox is that when the present 
problem in society becomes acute the 
stage of propaganda has already set 
in. The emotional element has so 
entered the equation that a sane start 
is almost impossible even if we could 
work backward from contemporary 
spoken and written words. 

8. Nothing is so out of date as the 
latest news story. This is a truism 
that every social studies teacher 
should ponder. A European crisis dis- 
played on the front pages of the 
newspapers may be an epoch-making 
incident or it may be wholly insig- 
nificant, or even a false alarm. There 
is, however, a vital modern signifi- 
cance in a study of the formation of 
the Constitution or an examination 
of the principles of Jacksonian de- 
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mocracy which is certain to be im- 
portant to the pupil in the future as 
well as in the present. There are 
certain constants in the American 
equation, and these do not depend on 
what is news today. 

9. Finishing and polishing done 
by the teacher often undoes prac- 
tically all the good that has been 
done. Good work by pupils in the 
social-studies laboratory, or in a dis- 
cussion group, is often ruined by the 
teacher’s desire to summarize and 
repeat the findings of the class. Near- 
ly all teachers have an almost un- 
controllable tendency to say the last 


\word. They feel that they must state 


in the best possible words the final 
impression which is to remain with 
the pupils. But it is better by far to 
leave some misunderstandings in the 
mind of the immature citizens than 
to do the final and most important 
act of thinking for him—the crystal- 
ization of conclusions. As teachers, 
we must realize that the process the 
pupil undergoes is more important 
than the factual information he re- 
ceives. 

10. Teachers usually penalize the 
pupils for practicing the principles 
that are desired as outcomes of social- 
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studies teaching. What is the worst 
crime that a pupil can commit? In 
many schools, I am afraid that it is 
cooperation. That is, teachers con- 
demn so-called “copying” as a de- 
cided moral lapse. The whole mark 
ing system is ruthlessly individualistic 
and develops the most anti-social’ 
traits. The system induces the pupil 
to try to please the teacher and guess 
what the teacher wants, wholly ig- 

noring any responsibility he 
have to the group. 

It is nearly always apparent wh 
children are talking to the teacher 
and listening to the teacher. They 
are encouraged to be self-centered 
and selfish. Few rewards are offered. 
for aiding the weaker brother. Pupils 
are not taught to respect the opin- 
ions of their classmates, and they / 
learn little about democratic pro- 
cedures. 

All these haphazard comments 
merely indicate that teaching is an 
art and not a trade. Many teachers— 
many techniques. There is no one 
right way to teach anything. The 
matter of method deserves much 
more profound and critical atten- 
tion than the average teacher in 
training is willing to grant it. 


C. A. Harper is Associate Professor of Social Sci- 
ence at Illinois State Normal University. Reported 


from the Elementary School Journal, 
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(April, 1937), 601-7. 
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HOW MUCH DO TEACHERS KNOW ABOUT MENTAL 
HYGIENE? 


C. V. HoBsON 
In Mental Hygiene 


at is hardly necessary to stress 
the importance of mental hygiene to 
teachers, since it is claimed that the 
roots of mental ill health are often 
found in childhood. The purpose of 
the study reported in this paper was 
to discover how well teachers know 
the most important principles of 
mental hygiene as it applies to chil- 
dren. 

A list of 160 such principles was 
compiled and submitted to a jury 
of 12 experts who were asked to 
rate the principles on the basis of 
their importance to teachers. As 
might be expected, on some state- 
ments there was a wide range of 
opinion, but ‘there was a high rate 
of agreement on about one-third of 
the items on the list. 

A test was then formulated exem- 
plifying the 57 principles approved 
by the judges. For each one a rele- 
vant child behavior case was briefly 
described and three plausible an- 
swers as to the general cause of the 
disorder or the best way to treat it 
were appended. For example: 

Principle No. 6.—Evelyn, 15 years 
old, is very nervous, worries much, 
and is generally afraid to try any- 
thing new. She cries a great deal and 
dreads the future. Which of the 
following do you consider most im- 
portant in causing her condition? 

a) Her school work is poor. She 
is failing in two subjects. 
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b) She goes to many shows and 
is often out late at night. She is ir- 
regular in her eating habits and buys 
much candy and ice cream. 

c) Her father and mother quarrel 
constantly and threaten to separate. 

The principle exemplified in this 
instance is that many neurotic con- 
ditions result from a feeling of in- 
security. 

The test thus compiled was then 
submitted to 16 expert judges. If 
87 percent of the judges agreed on 
a response, the item was retained. 
Thus a revised test of 42 items was 
compiled. 

In seeking teachers to take the test 
a cross section of the profession was 
selected, including teachers in rural 
schools, grade schools, high schools, 
supervisors, and student teachers. A 
total of more than 1,600 pexsons 
took the tests, each one also filling 
out a personal data sheet. 

On the various items the percent- 
age of error ranged from 52 percent 
to 3 percent. The average error for 
1,024 persons actually teaching in 
public schools was 19 percent. As 
might be expected, the supervisors 
scored highest, with an average error 
of 10 percent. Experienced teachers 
showed considerable superiority over 
inexperienced teachers. Teachers who 
had four years of college training 
were much superior to those who had 
had one and a half or less years. 
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HOW MUCH DO TEACHERS KNOW? 


Individuals taking the test were 
invited to comment on the items. In 
many cases their comments showed 
good understanding of the principles 
involved. More often than not, how- 
ever, the comments indicated dis- 
agreement with modern mental hy- 
giene. The following seem to be the 
attitudes of the teachers who com- 
mented: 

1. They are very cautious about 
giving sex instruction. 

2. They do not wish a child to be 
invariably successful. They are afraid 
he will not learn the meaning of fail- 
ure. 

3. They do not seem to recognize 
that beginning school is a time of 
stress for the child, and lay the blame 
for maladjustment in school of the 
beginning child at the door of the 
home. 

4. They do not often recognize 
that such traits as apparent egotism 
are often merely compensations for 
a feeling of inferiority. 

5. They do not seem to recognize 
that honesty and deceptive behavior 
are specific rather than general traits. 

On only nine principles were less 
than 10 percent of the teachers in 
error. On 12 of the statements more 
than 25 percent of the teachers were 
in error. The items relating in some 


way to fear, sex, responsibility of 
adults to children, and the impor- 
tance of the school in the develop- 
ment of the child’s personality 
showed the most errors. 

Teachers who are parents or who 
have had small children in the home 
showed no superiority over those 
who have not had this experience. 

Since teachers erred on approxi- 
mately one out of five of the funda- 
mental principles of mental hygiene, 
it seems evident that they need train- 
ing in the field. The part they play 
in the life of the child is so impor- 
tant that their knowledge of the 
fundamental principles, at least, 
should be thorough. It is suggested: 

1. That an up-to-date course in 
mental hygiene as it applies to chil- 
dren be required of every prospective 
teacher. 

2. That administrators use mental 
hygiene as a topic for teachers’ meet- 
ings, thus in a measure bridging the 
gap for teachers who have had no 
training in this line. 

3. That educational periodicals 
publish suggested lists of readings 
in mental hygiene. 

4, That public libraries be request- 
ed to secure a few books on mental 
hygiene as it relates both to adults 
and to children. 


C. V. Hobson is a supervisor at Bemidji State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota. Reported 
from Mental Hygiene, XXI (April, 1937), 231-42. 
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POOR MARK! HE’S OUT ON THE END OF A LOG 


ANONYMOUS 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Our here on the Coast there is a 
lot of competition in the school busi- 
ness, and a principal must be alert 
or he will lose his position to some 
bright young Ph.D. from the East. 
“The Kansans came down like the 
wolves on the fold, and their cohorts 
were after the prune-pickers gold.” 

I had held my present position for 
four years, and had run a good 
school, when the following was re- 
ceived by my school board: 

Dear Board of Education: 

If you are looking for a principal 
to tighten up your school, please re- 
quest Podunk University Appoint- 
ment Service to mail my papers to 
you and drop me a letter so that I 
may make personal application. 

Yours truly, 
Howard Maverick 

It was the opening gun in the 
yearly struggle for existence, and 
since I have a wife and three chil- 
dren dependent on me I began to get 
busy consolidating my position. That 
crack about ‘‘a principal to tighten 
up your school” had rudely shaken 
me. My grandfather used to risk his 
life among the Sioux and Pawnee. 
I had thought of those days as being 
long past, and yet here was a white- 
skinned savage trying to lift my own 
professional scalp. 

Yes, the old Wild West lives 
again in California. Bands of des- 
paradoes roam up and down the coast 
invading the high schools. I use the 
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term “bands” advisedly. For the 
ptincipalship of Yowhard High 
School 105 men applied—old men, 
young men, A.B.’s, A.M.’s, Ph.D.’s, 
and what have you. The old pioneer 
spirit got even me all riled up, and 
I too tried her a whirl. I was an also- 
ran, but I enjoyed the exercise. You 
may be sure I did not tell my board 
of trustees of my ambitions, but 
they found out anyway when the 
janitor pieced together a letter I had 
torn up and left in the wastebasket. 
You have to watch your step out 
here. 

For the benefit of our Eastern vis- 
itors, I am glad to outline the best 
current procedure. First, pick the 
part of California in which you wish 
to work. If you are from Ioway, by 
all means go to Los Angeles and 
enter U.S.C. or U.C.L.A. It is better 
to have received your baccalaureate 
degree from Ames or Oskaloosa or 
some other college back home. A 
summer session or a year of graduate 
work should guarantee a job for you. 
I am not kidding you at all. It pays 
to be from Ioway. For jobs in other 
parts of the state, go to some North- 
ern California institution for a year 
of schooling. 

If possible, do a little teaching 
back East, or better, get yourself the 
title of superintendent. Don’t delay 
about asking for that title just be- 
cause you are fresh out of normal 
school. You will not be the first man 
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to supervise experienced teachers be- 
fore he himself has taught a single 
day. (Off the record, lots of board 
members try to do that, and some of 
them can barely read.) 1 know of 
one chap with pull who was elected 
principal of a high school right off 
the bat. The city superintendent died 
during the summer and the young 
fellow was promoted to the super- 
intendency before he had taught a 
single day, except in his practice 
teaching. 

Now listen carefully. If they will 
not make you superintendent, but in- 
stead offer you the fifth and sixth 
grades to teach, you should suggest 
that you will sweep out your class- 
room and tend to the school yard 
provided they will confer on you the 
title of superintendent of grounds 
and buildings. Then, when you come 
to California, drop the part about 
grounds and buildings and list your 
experience in years of service as 
superintendent. 

To advance rapidly in our school 
systems you must be willing to make 
concessions, but they will be worth- 
while provided you can just get to 
live in Los Angeles and to attend the 
yearly Iowa picnic at Long Beach. By 
concessions I mean something defi- 
nite. You know—money. You will 
have to be willing to cut wages. Let 
me illustrate. 


Three years ago a board in Los 
Angeles County asked me to state 
the lowest salary for which I would 
run their school. Well, I named an 
amount $200 less than I was getting 
because I, too, wanted to attend that 
picnic at Long Beach. Eventually, a 
young Ph.D. from New Jersey, by 
way of a California University, took 
the job for $500 less than my offer. 

Take another illustration. Last 
year the superintendency of a union 
high school up near the border was 
open. It had been paying $5000 a 
year. The superintendent of a nearby 
Oregon city, dazzled by the prospect, 
applied for the position, along with 
about 80 other men, including a col- 
lege professor from Oregon. ‘‘Cali- 
fornia or bust’’ must have been his 
motto, for he offered to take the job 
for $2400. 

So come to California, where so 
many school boards do not promote 
from the ranks. Come to our big 
cities where the esprit de corps has 
been built up in this unfailing man- 
ner. 

My friends tell me now that while 
I was away at the university last 
summer some fellow blew into town, 
told the citizens that I had been em- 
ployed elsewhere, and applied for 
my job. A little more of the same and 
I'll be in the market for some job 
insurance. 


Education, XII (April, 1937), 234-37. 


[ Reported from the California Journal of Secondary | 
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TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
In Childhood Education 


ZL ANDWRITING in the mod- 
ern American school is in a confused 
and disorganized condition. Teach- 
ers and supervisors and even laymen 
have had the impression for some 
time that school children do not 
write as well as they did a generation 
or more ago. This impression now 
seems to be confirmed by a statistical 
comparison made by Tenwolde. A 
review of the circumstances which 
have affected handwriting since 
about 1890 may help to explain the 
deterioration in handwriting and 
may point the way to the remedy. 

Until the nineties the teaching of 
handwriting in this country had de- 
veloped through a fairly consistent 
evolution from Spencerianism to the 
arm movement or muscular move- 
ment writing. This style of writing 
was taught, first to adults and later 
to young children, by a rigid and 
formal type of drill. It was just be- 
coming well established in the 
schools when it was dealt a heavy 
blow by vertical writing, which 
swept the country between 1890 and 
1900. The dominance of vertical 
writing was brief but it left in its 
wake a number of intermediate sys- 
tems which challenged the suprem- 
acy of muscular movement writing 
with its formal drill. However, this 
became the predominant form of 
writing taught for the next 15 or 20 
years. 


About the middle of this period 
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the somewhat dogmatic beliefs and 
rigid practices in the teaching of 
writing began to be questioned on 
the ground of laboratory experiments 
and tests. At the same time the be- 
ginnings of the activity movement, 
in the form of the incidental method, 
began to be felt. These influences 
weakened the authority of specialists 
in penmanship who were commonly 
trained chiefly in the technique of 
their craft and produced conflict be- 
tween supervisors of handwriting 
and general supervisors. Something 
of the general uncertainty seems to 
have reached the children, which 
they took advantage of by adopting 
a carefree attitude toward standards 
in writing. Finally, in the twenties, 
manuscript writing came along, and 
now the modern form of incidental 
teaching called the activity method 
appears to confound the confusion 
still more, and it is little wonder that 
handwriting is in a sad state. 

Some of us, perhaps, long for the 
good old days when the authorities 
knew just what should be taught 
and how it should be taught, and 
when they laid down the law in 
pontifical fashion. This produced a 
certain kind of efficiency so long as 
authority could be maintained. But 
such authority can never admit error 
and therefore cannot exist in com- 
pany with the scientific study of edu- 
cational problems. The reliance on 
scientific evidence will give a new 
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kind of stability but it is different 

from the old. It is based on experi- 

ment, study, and thinking rather 

than on personal authority. It is more 

arduous to attain as well as to main- 

tain because it is never final but re- 
uires continued progress. 

Stability based on the experi- 
mental examination of all the evi- 
dence bearing on educational prob- 
lems is threatened from two sides, 
from the standpatters who resist all 
change and from the evangelists of 
innovations who can see nothing 
good in the old. If the field is left 
to these contestants we must look 
forward to a continued see-saw in 
which first one is on top and then 
the other to the destruction of the 
morale of teachers and pupils. The 
rescue of handwriting from the con- 
fusion into which it has fallen de- 
pends on the success of the scientific 
temper and method. 

We have enough evidence, I be- 
lieve, to indicate in a general way 
the answers to some of the chief 
questions on the teaching of writing. 
First, concerning the importance of 
handwriting in modern life. Many 
think that the typewriter is rapidly 
making handwriting superfluous. 
This is a serious error. The consump- 
tion of handwriting materials, such 
as pencils and ink, is increasing as 
rapidly as that of typewriters. Fur- 
ther, illegible writing is a source of 


much commercial loss, and inefficient 
writing is doubtless the cause of 
much waste of energy. Teachers need 
to have conviction on these points 
so that they may arouse in pupils a 
desire to write well. 

Again, handwriting, like any com- 
plicated skill, needs to be specifically 
taught and practiced. Good hand- 
writing is not acquired incidentally. 
This does not mean that we should 
return to a method which emphasizes 
formal drill, divorced from meaning. 
But it does require attention and 
consistent practice. Children do not 
dislike such practice; on the con- 
trary, they enjoy the mastery which 
comes from it. 

The major debate, at present, is 
over manuscript writing. The gist of 
the matter is that manuscript is book- 
script writing which was developed 
and used for making permanent 
records. Cursive writing developed 
simultaneously with formal manu- 
script writing as a more facile mode 
of expression. When written at com- 
parable speed it is as legible, and it 
has its own beauty. It seems clearly 
proved, however, that manuscript 
writing is easier for children to learn 
and that it facilitates learning to 
read. Moreover, children can readily 
change to cursive in the early grades. 
Hence, the best plan seems to be to 
start with manuscript and then 
switch to cursive. 


Psychology, University of Chicago. Reported from 
Childhood Education, XIII (May, 1937), 416-19. 


E N. Freeman is Professor of Educational 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTRUCTION 


EpGar G. JOHNSTON 


Sociar implications cannot be 
considered in a vacuum; they have 
significance only as they are related 
to a particular society at a particular 
period. At the risk of indulging in a 
platitude I wish to stress this point— 
we are not preparing young people 
to live in Nazi Germany or Com- 
munist Russia, or in the United States 
in which we grew up. We are not 
even preparing them to live in a 
United States which will remain ex- 
actly what it is today. 

Two characteristics of contem- 
porary society are especially signifi- 
cant for education. One is developing 
technology and social change, con- 
stantly increasing in momentum. 
There is no need to elaborate this 
point here. It has been endlessly dis- 
cussed in recent years. The important 
fact is that however much we have 
talked about a changing society, we 
have done amazingly little about it. 

The other consideration which 
must govern any attempt to adapt 
instruction to social needs is the 
American concept of democracy. As 
conceived at the birth of the Re- 
public and cherished by millions of 
Americans, democracy has meant 
something more than a kind of polit- 
ical machinery. It has meant essen- 
tially a way of life which recognizes 
the inherent right of each citizen to 
develop his qualities to the full. 

While the democratic ideal has 
been imperfectly achieved, and self- 
ish interests have often influenced 
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government to their own ends, 
throughout our history there has re- 
mained this ideal, against which 
practices could be measured and 
through appeal to which abuses could 
be corrected. With all its faults, the 
fact remains that the commitment to 
a democratic form of government has 
made a tremendous difference in the 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
the average citizen. Modern culture 
is essentially and irrevocably cooper- 
a.ive. The question is not whether we 
shall work collectively or not; it is, 
rather, ‘who shall determine the na- 
ture of collective activity.” The ris- 
ing tide of dictatorship proposes one 
answer to the question. We have 
chosen another path—that of free 
decision by popular will. We must 
recognize that our choice makes far 
greater demands on the intelligence 
and good will of the average man. 

It is against this background of 
social change and democratic tradi- 
tion that social implications for in- 
struction must be considered. Four 
considerations seem outstanding: 

Education in the high school must 
be more realistic. Only last Decem- 
ber an ex-teacher was writing in the 
Forum: “Is there one person in 
100,000 who cares whether wfor 
takes the ablative or the ablative 
takes wtor.... whether Alexander 
conquered Darius or Darius con- 
quered Alexander? Do you actually 
know one person who uses cube root 
or quadratic equations in his daily 
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business? .. . The people into whom 
we have tried to ram this knowledge 
have no use for it and, therefore, no 
interest in it. This situation obtains 
as regards about 99 percent of the 
curriculum.” 

Pupils have studied maps of an- 
cient Greece who have never mapped 
their own community as a means of 
understanding civic problems. They 
have studied history and government, 
but have had no first-hand contact 
with the tax collector, the traffic 
court, or the school board meeting. 

Realism means bringing the com- 
munity into the school in the use of 
those environmental agencies that 
have educational significance. 

Young people need more oppor- 
tunities to participate in planning, in 
making decisions, and evaluating re- 
sults of their efforts. This demands a 
shift in the teacher’s role. He be- 
comes a partner in a cooperative en- 
terprise rather than a dictator. In 
many schools extracurricular activi- 
ties partly fill this need, but some- 
thing much more far-reaching is 
needed. In terms of growing maturity 
the pupil should be an active partner 
in all school activities. And his 
school experience must be made vital 
through application to real com- 
munity problems. What more effec- 
tive education can there be than 


active participation in service to the 
community? 

The school should help pupils to 
develop the ability to sift fact from 
propaganda and to make decisions in 
the light of evidence. Those who 
control modern instruments of pub- 
lic opinion wield tremendous power 
and present a serious problem in a 
democracy. Censorship brings dan- 
gers as great as those it seeks to con- 
trol. The only solution consistent 
with democratic theory is to provide 
the average citizen with the means 
of intelligent choice. The school has 
an obligation to prepare its pupils to 
protect themselves from misleading 
advertising and the propaganda of 
pfessure groups. 

Instruction must develop a sense 
of social responsibility and a loyalty 
to the democratic ideal. It is here 
that education conceived as aquisi- 
tion of facts breaks down. The 
European dictators have captured the 
imagination of youth with high de- 
votion to a leader, a cause, an ideal. 
We distrust the dictator’s aims and 
methods, but we cannot afford to be 
less intelligent. It is our task as 
teachers to capture the loyalty of 
American youth for the American 
ideal—to build in them a sense of 
drama, dignity, and adventure in the 
struggle for democracy. 


Edgar G. Johnston is Associate Professor of Secon- 

dary Education, University of Michigan, and Prin- 

cipal of the University High School. Reported from 

an address before the Department of Superinten- 

dence, N.E.A., February 20, 1937, at New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH MODERN PROBLEMS 


RuTH O. HENRY 


In Social Education 


Our course in modern social 
problems is in its second year. We 
planned it for our own needs. We 
sought serious study as well as inter- 
esting discussions, and participation 
by average as well as able students. 

In selecting objectives, long lists 
of important topics were worked 
over until they were reduced to four 
major problems that provided the 
framework for our semester's study: 
(1) public opinion and attitudes; 
(2) industrial problems; (3) mod- 
ern political trends; and (4) leisure 
activities. 

The study of contemporary prob- 
lems taxes the best of libraries, since 
books must constantly be replaced 
if the course is to keep abreast of 
ideas and events. Only a few copies 
of any book were ordered, but the 
appropriation for materials covered 
single copies of many publications. 
In addition the classes receive daily 
papers—30 to 59 copies of the De- 
troit Free Press (the only morning 
paper available in Flint), the New 
York Times and the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. These are supple- 
mented by Time, the United States 
News, the Nation, the New Republic, 
Fortune, Consumers’ Research, Build- 
ing America, and the Congressional 
Digest. Each pupil subscribes to a 
weekly current-events magazine. 
Shelves, tables, and cabinets are pro- 
vided for these, for the books used 
in studying the current unit, and for 
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pamphlet material which may de- 
scribe the Townsend Plan or come 
from the Liberty League. Maps are 
at hand. A bulletin board is much 
used. There is a file for clippings. 

We were anxious not to take up 
problems as just more lessons to be 
learned. Definite class assignments 
and formal tests were abandoned. 
We were more interested in the 
method of study than in any set 
answers to be learned. Only seniors 
were admitted to the course. 

The learning procedure is infor- 
mal. When a new unit is opened, a 
class period is spent in establishing 
and phrasing the main problem, the 
general nature of which is then con- 
sidered in readings and several class 
discussions. Following this overview 
each pupil selects a phase of the 
problem for special study; he starts 
a bibliography and undertakes sys- 
tematic reading, on which notes are 
kept. Those working on the same 
topics form committees of four to 
six members. Under the leadership 
of a chairman, who is named by the 
teacher, the topic is organized, co- 
operatively, for presentation to the 
class. This usually comes at the end 
of the third week, in the form of a 
panel discussion. After the topic is 
presented by the committee members, 
the class is invited to join in the dis- 
cussion. When all the committees 
have reported, the teacher leads the 
class in drawing the reports together 
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in a summary of the unit as a whole. 
Some special feature brings the unit 
to a climax and conclusion; guest 
speakers, assemblies, special projects, 
or trips are among the possibilities. 
The procedure has worked well. 
Individual investigation is carried on 
quietly and efficiently in class periods. 
In the committees and panel discus- 
sions much depends on the chairman, 
who must be a superior student. 
Though such leaders would seem to 
be rare, we have had especially effec- 
tive discussions of dictatorship, 
strikes, third parties, and of the for- 
mation of intelligent public opinion. 
Grades are based on performance 
in the panel discussions. This cooper- 
ative performance has proved entirely 
satisfactory as a substitute for the 
competitive quarterly examination. 
Other classes often join us when 
we have a guest speaker. Music stu- 
dents come for a lecture-recital on 
French music; civics classes when our 
congressman speaks; classes in in- 
dustrial and commercial subjects 
when the director of vocational 
placements discusses qualifications 
for positions. A drama class may pre- 
sent a one-act play, without scenery, 
costumes, or make-up, to demon- 
strate one enjoyable leisure-time 
activity. 
The students have helped us to 
evaluate the course—the trips, the 


speakers, the activities, and the read- 
ings. Able students were satisfied 
with the readings; those of average 
ability indicated the need for more 
material of a popular nature. Even 
pupils who were nervous in panel 
discussions ranked the procedure 
high; it certainly was preferred to 
recitations and tests and is being in- 
creasingly adopted in other classes. 
The students differed widely on the 
value of the four units. All were con- 
sidered satisfactory, and no substitu- 
tions were suggested. 

The course in modern social prob- 
lems is still elective, competing with 
debating, economics, drama, journal- 
ism, and other offerings. It has not 
yet been recognized as carrying col- 
lege credit. Schedule difficulties al- 
ways arise in a large school, and trips 
in particular cause complications. On 
the other hand the careful prelim- 
inary organization has proved well 
worthwhile, actual problems have 
been studied as problems, the best of 
books and materials have been avail- 
able, and anticipated difficulties in 
considering controversial issues have 
not materialized. Apparently our ex- 
perimentation with unconventional 
procedures has contributed substan- 
tially to the vitality and enthusiasm 
which we had hoped might charac- 
terize consideration of social prob- 
lems of our own day. 


Ruth O. Henry is on the faculty of the Central 
High School, Flint Michigan. Reported from Social 
Education, I (May, 1937), 333-35. 
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IT CAN’T HAPPEN IN A LARGE SCHOOL 


WILLIs STORK 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


ZL sKING lunch to school with me 
was a new experience, along with 
many others, incident to the begin- 
ning of my tenure as a rural school- 
master. As my childhood fondness 
for milk had continued into my 
youth, I persuaded my landlady to 
include a pint fruitjar of milk with 
the rest of my lunch. As the students 
came to school and placed their din- 
ner pails in the corner of the cloak- 
room, I heard many derogatory 
quips in regard to the enrolment of 
a baby or a calf in the school. At 
noon, when they observed that it 
was the teacher that had the bottle 
of milk, the disparaging remarks 
were supplemented by sly smiles 
and winks among the boys. In a 
rather superior way, they opened 
their own fruit-jars or thermos bot- 
tles and poured forth murky and 
nearly-cold coffee into their cups. 
Nothing was said about the relative 
merits of coffee and milk but after 
a few weeks one after another of the 
boys started to bring a jar of milk 
for his noon lunch. At the end of 
the year every boy in the school was 
toting a container of milk to school 
along with his dinner bucket. 

With the process of consuming 
the contents of our dinner pails re- 
quiring little more than 10 or 15 
minutes, the rest of the noon hour 
proved to be a most glorious time of 
socialization for us boys (and some- 
times the girls, too). I first won 
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their interest by what I knew about 
baseball. I was the first man-teacher 
the district had ever hired, so there 
existed a feeling of intimidation 
caused by the fact that they were to 
be handled by a man (they supposed 
him to be about 22, but, in reality, 
he was only 18, a majority of only a 
year or so over some of the older stu- 
dents). But the baseball knowledge 
won them. When I showed why they 
must throw overhand when te- 
turning the ball from the outfield, 
how to field and throw a batted 
ground ball in one motion, how to 
improve their stance in the batter's 
box, they were more willing to listen 
when I explained in the classroom 
why they should say “Whom did you 
see?” instead of saying “Who did 
you see?” 

For weeks at a time in the winter 
the weather was so fierce that we 
couldn’t get outdoors to play, so we 
devised many things to occupy our 
time. One day I brought a wire puz- 
zle to school, and immediately the 
fad was on. The next day wire, nails, 
and tools were brought forth in gen- 
erous amounts. Puzzles were made, 
and then wood block puzzles sup- 
planted the interest in wire puzzles 
and we had an epidemic of chisels, 
knives, and shavings. A Sam Lloyd 
puzzle book provoked more reason- 
ing for a week or so than a semester 
of geometry would have. Remember- 
ing their adeptness at whittling block 
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puzzles, I suggested one noon that 
the following day each one of them 
bring a bar of laundry soap to school. 
I think there was some apprehension 
among them that they had been guil- 
ty of ablutionary neglect. The fol- 
lowing day with the use of pocket 
knives and a bit of guidance an in- 
teresting array of elephants, turtles, 
men, and other subjects were pro- 
duced. After a bit of practice one of 
the boys produced a piece of soap 
sculpture that won a first prize in a 
contest in which art students from a 
large high school constituted the 
bulk of the contestants. 

In the spring of the year in con- 
nection with a study of agriculture, 
the class decided to make a couple 
of hotbeds on the south side of the 
schoolhouse. The boys brought shov- 
els and some tools with which to 
make the frames. Manure was found 
(too) plentifully in the school barn 
and several storm windows were lent 
by a neighbor. The hotbeds had the 
genuine interest of every person in 
school. The students found ready sale 
for their tomato and sweet potato 
plants. They bought four small juni- 
per trees for the school grounds with 
the funds. Incidentally, for a week 
or so everyone had lettuce for their 
sandwiches. The girls in the class 
made some rag-doll testers for seed- 
corn, while the boys solicited every 
farmer in the district for a fair sam- 
ple of the corn he intended to use 
that spring as seed. The tests were 
completed and the farmers accepted 
the results as being authentic and 


IN A LARGE SCHOOL 


followed them in selecting their seed- 
corn. 

When I registered my certificate 
with the county superintendent, she 
remarked that I was the first man 
to teach in a rural school in Madison 
County in ten years. Last year there 
were five men in the rural schools; 
four of whom were former students 
in my classes in the rural school 
where I had been the first man- 
teacher in the history of the school. 
There probably is some connection 
between the above facts. I feel that 
several of these boys would have re- 
turned to the farm without a thought 
of going to teachers college had I not 
shown them that it wasn’t unbecom- 
ing for a man to teach school. 

I had had only two years of col- 
lege education before going to this 
school, but that had been enough for 
me to become thoroughly acquainted 
with its great by-product, the bull- 
session. Through my participation 
in these sessions in the wee hours of 
the night in college dormitories and 
fraternities, I had recognized an in- 
trinsic value in these informal dis- 
cussions. At recess time, at noon, and 
after school, as we gathered around 
my desk or lay on the grass in the 
shade of the big cottonwood, I 
would institute and guide a session. 
We discussed war, the advantages 
and disadvantages of farming, uni- 
versities, chain stores, this big school 
game of “football,” music, story 
books, pure-bred livestock, travel, 
why Western cowboy shows aren't 
the best type of movies, and count- 
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less other things. Many of the ses- 
sions were most revealing and en- 
lightening, and as for contributions 
from these youngsters, many were on 
a par with, if not better than most 
collegiate offerings in similar dis- 
cussions. 

During the entire school year the 
teacher of the rural school is be- 
sieged with requests of the young- 
sters to come home and stay all night 
with them. Especially is this true 
toward the close of the school year. 
It is then that one really learns to 
know his student and why he is what 
he is. If one gets up at six in the 
morning and goes out to “help” do 
the chores, one can learn much about 
a boy. No matter how intimate you 
may be with the lad at school, you 
will learn new things as you sit on 
the barn doorsill and visit with him 
as he milks six or seven cows. In the 
two-mile walk to school he'll give 
you a nature lesson that causes you 
to admire human nature as revealed 
by the ingeniousness of this country 
boy. 

By these few random specific ex- 


amples, I have tried to show that a 
small school may have a program of 
opportunities for rich, helpful exe 
periences, that it isn’t necessaril 
narrow, formal, and academic, that 
it has a realistic health program, and 
that opportunities may be brought inj 
for industrial or practical arts. 

It may be inferred from the ex- 
amples cited that our school was 
based on the principle of “all play, 
and no work.” I offer the following 
facts as they stand to be interpreted 
as the reader thinks best: 

In a standard English test given 
to the students in the five rural high} 
schools in Madison County, our 
median was the highest in both the 
fall and spring tests. First and sec 
ond individual places were won each 
time by our students. More than 
25 percent of our students continued 
their high school career to go on tog 
college, where they made above-aver- 
age records. I know the students en-§ 
joyed going to school those two 
years, and if they enjoy going tog 
school, I believe that they are in the 
right frame of mind to learn. 


Willis Stork is now Principal of the West Point, 
Nebraska, High School. Reported from the Phi 
Delta Kappan, XIX (April, 1937), 265-66. 
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EDUCATION SHOULD STABILIZE 


An Editorial* 


a education should stir things 
up is a conception of many people. It 
may also be asserted that education 
should have a stabilizing influence on 
our lives. Intelligent people do not ob- 
_fect to change if they are sailing on 
seas that are under reasonable control. 
But they are afraid of change that is 
based on blind chance or on superficial 
considerations.. There is no virtue in 
mere change; but without intelligently 
directed change there can be no pro- 
gress. In change so directed resides the 
only real stability. It is this kind of 
stability that education should help to 
provide. But how? 

By developing the analytical attitude. 
The process of analyzing a situation be- 
fore a conclusion is drawn as to what to 
do about it prevents hasty, ill-considered, 
superficial action. It eliminates the 
quack in medicine, politics, economics, 
or any other field. It slows down change 
at certain points; but, with seeming 
paradoxicalness it makes for change by 
maintaining a steady, continuous pro- 
gram of redirection. This program of 
redirection, in itself, would go far 
toward eliminating the occasions for 
periods of rapid, spasmodic change that 
are reactions to long periods of neglect. 

The development of the analytical 
attitude involves acquiring a respect for 
evidence, along with intelligence as to 


what is evidence, what is relevant evi- 
dence, and what cause belongs to what 
effect. An individual who manifests 
these qualities is a stabilizing influence, 

An analytical attitude protects one 
against falling a victim to the obsession 
of the moment. As things now stand, 
we are too prone to be swept off out 
feet by the spirit of the moment. The 
analytical attitude takes us deeper into 
the causes back of the present problem 
than the surface phenomena which are 
always numerous and frequently mis 
leading. This depth factor in reasoning 
supplies ballast, though it does not stop 
the ship. It provides stability in motion; 


In other words, by developing peoplé) 


who think things through, education 
can give us the only true security. Thus) 


education is the real stabilizer. Sociall] 
systems that effect a seeming stability) 


by forcing people into place by pressurg] 
from without merely dam the onward 
surge of humanity for the time being 
They beguile us into a sense of security | 
that is false before the long view. Thé} 
more successful they seem for the moe 
ment, the more dangerous they are for 
the future. Control from within the self 
is the alternative. Only education caf 
supply this control. Only such control 
can give us lasting stability—A. 
Threlkeld, Superintendent of School 
Denver, Colorado. | 


* This is the eleventh in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Boal 
of the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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